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Where by way of Dialogue in Nine Lectures the 
Etymology, Characters, Proportions, Profiles, Orna- 

ments, Meaſufes and Diſpoſitions FX the Members of 

„ tteir ſeveral Colitnns and Entablatures axe Riftin&tly colk, 

ſidekd and, eypla with fefpech to the Practice of 


* Palladio. 
» — E R 

Wich the manner of drawing the Geometrical Elevation 
of the Five Orders of Columns in Architecture, and 
to meaſure the ſeveral Parts of Buildings in general. 

The whole exemplified by way of Dialogue, in a very 
conciſe and familiar manner, illuſtrated on ſeven Copper. 
Plates: Being a neceſſary Companion for Gentlemen, as 
well as Maſons, Carpenters, Joyners, Bricklayers, Plaſter- 
ers, Painters, Cc. and all others concern d in the leveral 
Parts of W in general. | 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


a» 8 


THE . 


ſmall Work with Your 
Lordſhip's Name{whoſe 
Patronage alone can give, it Re- 


putation) I have no Excuſe for, 8 


but an Ambition of publickliy 
nn, the great Eſteem 2 
3 NE have 


Har 1 take the Frag "We: 
dom to adorn- this 


a? 


DEDICATION. 


have ever had of Your Tk 
ment, not only in the beautiful 
Proportions of Architecture, 
but through all the learned Cycle 
of the moſt uſeful Knowledge 
and abſtruſer Sciences, as well 
as the moſt polite and ſhining. _ 


AND as the very Life of Ar- 
chitecture conſiſts in true Pro- 
portions, which are plainly ex- 
hibited in the following Lectures, 
under Your Lordſhip's Protecti- 
on; I am confident, that there- 


by they cannot but find a very 
grateful and kind Reception in 
the World. 


DEDICATION. 
Mr Lord, The Subjects of 
the enſuing Lectures, are for 
the moſt part ſo excellent, 
that they would be worthy 
Your Lordſhip's Patronage, were 
they as well and as fully hand- 
led, as the Beauties of the Sci- 
ence deſerve. However, as 
nothing of this kind has been 
ever yet attempted in the man- 
ner here deliverd; I therefore 
have laid the Foundation, and 
hope that ſome more able Pen, 


will carry up, and compleatly 
finiſn the whole Structure. 


- T nvwsLy defire Your Lord- 
| ſhip, not to look upon the Value 
of the Offering, but upon the 
Defign of the Offerer, which Is 
| to 
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to do the beſt Service I am able 
to my Country, and not be 
wanting in any dutiful Reſpect 
to Your Lordſhip. I am, 


--e 


Your Lordſhip's, 
moſt? obedient 


humble Servant, 


BAT TY LancLsy. 


© HE following Diſcourſe by way 
ot Dialoguc, on the Proportions 
2 of the Five Orders of Columgs in 
Architecture, being written for 
the Uſe of young Students, as well as for the 
Eaſe of thoſe who are ſomething advanced 
thercin ; I have therefore made choice of 
thoſe beautiful Proportions as were practis'd 
by that grand Architect Palladio. | 
The Meaſure by which Iproportion their 
ſeveral Parts, is the Diameter of the Column 
at its Baſe, divided into ſixty equal Parts, 
each of which I call a Minute. 


The. 


b P REE ACE. 
The Method of ſetting of the Projecture 
of the Parts of an Order from its upright, 
as practiſcd by Palladio, 1 do not follow; 
it being more difhcult to the young Student, 
than to ſet them from the Centeral Line of 
the Column, including he Semidiameter 
thercof. | 
The Diamcter of a Column divided, as 
aforeſaid, I call a Module, and uſe it as ſuch 
throughout the Five Orders in general. 
The following Diſcourſe conſiſts of Nine 
Lectures of Architecture, wherein are very 
conciſely and familiarly exhibited, the 
ſeveral Parts of a Building. The Etymology, 
Characters, Proportions, Ornaments and 
Diſpoſitions of the ſeveral Orders. | 
The ſeveral Parts relating to Materials 
and Buildings in general, are digeſted into 
ſuch a manner, as they ought to be read by 
8 Student herein. 
And although this ſmall Tra& does not 
comprehend all the moſt uſeful Parts of Ar- 
chitecture, as perhaps it might have been ex- 
pected to have done. Vet there is not any 
one thing omitted, as is neceſſary to a young: 
Student at his firſt ſetting out. b 


As 
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As to the other mote important Parts, 
I ſhall communicate them, when my young 
Student is well acquainted with theſe Rudi. 
ments, or firſt and moſt neceſſary Princi- 
ples of Architecture, which ought to be 
often read and practiſed before he pro- 
ceeds any further. For indeed the chief 
Motives of compiling this ſmall Dil. 
courſe were; for the Improvement of 
youth, who at preſent if ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, are for the greateſt part very igno- 
rant of true Proportions, that are the 
Fundamentals and very Life of Architecture. 

And that what I aſſert, may not appear 
as an Untruth, let any one as have Judg- 
ment herein, but obſerve the many pre- 
poſterous Structures carrying on, and exe- 
cuted every Day, and very often at a much 
greater Expence to the Builder or Maſter, 
than if they had been truly perform'd, ac- 
cording to the beautiful Proportions of Ar- 
chitecture. Tis very obſervable, that moſt 
of our young Men of the building Trade, 
have more occaſion to be bound Apprentice 
when they have before ſerved Seven Years, 
and are out of their Time, than when they 
1 3 FF Werse 
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were firſt put Apprentice, the Seven Years 
before. For tis very rarely ſeen, that few 
or any of them know. more than Job- 
ing- work, and have heard of Palladio, 
Scamozzi, &c. but know nothing of their 
Orders. | 

This very great Ignorance among Work- 
men, -is a great Prejudice to every one 
as employs them, as well as a great 
Shame cither to them, or their Maſters to 
whom they were bound. 

And as there is nothing ſo commendable 
in Youth, as being ingenious and good 
Workmen, and nothing ſo deſpiſcable as 
Blockheads and bad Workmen; tis there- 
fore that I endeavour to explain the 
Beauties of Architecture, which will en- 
able them to be of much greater ſervice to 
themſelves and Families, as well as the 
Commonwealth in gencral. 

In the putting young Men to Maſters, 
there ought to be a very great Regard had to 
their Abilities, for when an ingenious Boy 
is bound to a Blockhead, who has the good 
Fortune to have great plenty of indifferent 
common Buſinels, his Taſte and Genius to 
the Trade is often ruin d. There- 
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The PREFACE. v 
Therefore I adviſe that all Parents have a 
very great regard to the Character and Know- 
ledge of the Maſters, to whom they bind 
their Children; and that they do alſo co- 
venant, that they be carefully and truly taught 
the Proportions and manner of working the 
Five Order of Columns in Architecture, ap- 
plied to Practice in all ſuch parts of a Build- 
ing as their Trades doth belong to. 

And although this Advice will be re- 
jetted by ſome ; yet for the general part, 
and eſpecially the wiſe, to whom I write, 
will commend and practice it, who in the 
End will find very great Advantages thereby. 

To conſider of the many Treatiſes of Ar- 
chitecture as have been written by Vitruvius, 
Palladio, Scamogzi, Serlio, Vignola, and 
many other famous Architects compriz'd in 
my Practical Geometry and Architecture, 
would ſeem, that what follows them, would 
be needleſs : But notwithſtanding that may 
be a general Opinion, yet 'tis very plain that 
their Rules and Proportions being here ex- 
plain'd in a manner more intelligible than 
that by them exhibited, twill prove a very 
great 
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mi OPRERACE, 
great help to the young Student, and ripen 
his Underſtanding therein much ſooner, than 
when he reads their Rules, that are laid 
down after a very intricate (inſtead of an 
eaſy) manner. 

And as my Deſign is to go thravale all 
the ſeveral parts of Architecture in general, 
both Theorical and Practical, with Additions 
thereunto, in Lectures of this kind by way 
of Dialogue between Maſter and Apprentice: 
*Fis therefore that I again admoniſh you 
to well conſider the enſuing Lectures, be- 

ore. you proceed to thoſe that I ſhall here- 
after communicate. | 


Twickenham | 
May 8. 1727. 
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I'KECTURE 4 


FE J/HAT is an Architect? | 
SY M1 @ P. A Perſon Skilful in the Art of 
Building. 
M. Hou many principal Parts is Architecture 
divided into? 
P. Three. Civil, Naval, and Military. 
M. What is civil Architecture? 


B p. The 
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P. The Art of Building dwelling Houſes 
commodious Habitations, Publick Edifi- 
ces, &c. 


M. What is Naval Architecture? 

P. The Art of Building Ships and other 
Veſſels for War, Commerce, &c. 

M. What is Military Architecture? 

P. The Art of Building Fortifications, 
or Buildings of Defence. 


M. How many Conditions doth well Building con- 
ft of ? 
P. Three. Commodity, Firmneſs and 
Delight. 

M. What are the moſt Commodious Geometrical 
Figures for Plans of Buildings ? 

P. The Geometrical Square and Para- 

lellogram. 


M. Is not the Triangle, Pentagon, Hexagon, Cc. 
as proper Figures for Plans as the Preceding ? 

P. No. Except for Military Buildings, 
where the Baſtions are laid out at the An- 
gles, and the Sides ſerve for Curtains. 


M. Why is the Triangle, Pentagon, Hexagon, Oc. c. 
improper Plans for Civil Architecture? 

P. For two Reaſlons. Firſt, Becauſe that 

a right Angle is the ſtrongeſt Angle as can 

be 
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be made, of which the Triangle, Penta- 
gon, &c, hath not any. But are cither A- 
cute or Obtuſe angled, and therefore much 
weaker in thcir Bondage. 

Secondly, On Account of the ſeveral FR 
conveniences as attend thoſe Forms, in re- 
ſpect to Light, irregular Rooms, Vacui- 
ties, &C. 

M. Is therefore the ſeveral Polygons to be wholly 
excluded in Civil Architecture? 

P. No. (and in Particular the Octagon) 
When applied to ſingle Rooms tor Banquet- 
ing, &c. Such as that Grand Octagon 
Room of the Honourable James Johnſon 
at his Seat in Twickenham. Thoſe Poly- 
gons then are very Beautiful and Grand. 

M. What is the Reaſon why the Circle is not 
made uſe of in private Buildings. 

P. Becauſe the circular Buildings are moſt 
chargeable, and much Room is loſt by the 
Curvature of the Walls. 

M. In what Kind of Buildings is the Circle to be 
uſed ? | 
P. In Cathedrals, Temples, Ampithe- 
atres, &c. 


B 2 M. Nich 
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M. Which of the preceding Geometrical Figures 
is the moſt commodious for Private Buildings ? 


TP. The Paralellogram. 


M. What Proportion is beſt for ſu h a Paralello- 
gram £ 

P. That the Depth conſiſt of o. Thicge 
of its Length, and thereby the Aſpect will 
be Grand and not diminiſhed. 


M. Under hou many Heads may all the Parts f 
every Fabrick be comprized © 


P. Five as Following, The Foundation, 
the Walls, the Appertions or Overtures, the 
Compartitions and the Roof or Cover. 


M. What Method is to be taken in the Founder 
tious of Buildings? 


P. That they are perfectly Sound and 
truly Level. 

M. What Thickneſs is neceſſary for the Founda- 
tion of Buildings in general? 

P. At leaſt double to the Dependant Wall. 


M. How many Kinds of Walls are in a Building? 
P. Two. The one cntire and continual, 


the other intermitted. 


MM. What are the Intermiſſions? 
P. Columns, Pillaſters or Both. 


M. What 


* 
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M. What is miſt ne eſſary to be obſerved in the 
Building of Walls ? 

P. That the Materials be good, that the 
moſt Heavy be laid at Bottom, that they 
diminiſh in thickneſs proportionable to 
their Height, that they be exactly Perpendi. 
cular, and that the Angles be firmly bound 


by Ruſticks or Pillaſters of Stone or Brick. 


M. You was be/ore ſaying that the Intermiſſions of 
Walls are Columns or Pillaſters; What is a Co- 
lumn ? 


p. A Column. is 2 Kind of a round Pillar 
(compoſed of three Parts, viz. its Baſe, 
Shaft and Capital) uſed in Buildings for the 
Support of Entablatures, according to its 
reſpective Order. 

M. What is an Entablature? 


P. An Ornament (faith Yitruvins & Vi. 
gnola) conſiſting of the Architrave, Freeze 


and Cornice of any Order. 

M. What is a Pillaſter. 

P. A Pillaſter is a Kind of a ſquare pil 
lar, having its Baſe and Capital as the Co. 
lumn in every reſpect, but doth not dimi- 


niſh upwards'as a Column doth, and is dit. 
terent i in all the Orders. 


M. Hu 
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IM. How many Orders are in Civil Architecture? 
P. Five, Of which three are Greek and 
two Latin. 


M. What are the Greek Orders ? 
P. The Dorick, Ionick and Gene 


M. What are the Latin Orders? 

P. The Tuſcan and the Compoſite. 

M. Is not there more Orders than the preceding frue * 

P. Yes. The Attick, the Perſian and the 
Caryatides. 

M. What is the Attick Order? 

P. An Order conſiſting of Pillaſters with 
a Cornice Architrived only for its Entabla- 
ture. 


M. What is the Perfian Order? 
P. The Perſian Order is that which hath 


Slaves placed to ſupport the Entablature in- 
ſtead of Columns, 

M. What is the Caryatic Order ? 

P. The ſame as the preceding, excepting 
that Women as placed, as aforeſaid, inſtead 
of Men. 

M. In what Parts of a Building are Pillaſters 


uſed ? 
P. To ſupport the Entablatures as before 


is ſaid of Columns, ſtanding ſometimes free 
and 


2 
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and detached from the Wall. But* moſt 
commonly contiguous to it, or withia it, 


ſo as not to ſhew more than one fourth or 
fifth Part of its Side. 


M. What are the principal Parts of an entire 
Order? 


P. The Pedeſtal, Column and Entabla- 
ture. 


M. What are the Parts of a Pedeſtal ? 
P. The Baſe, the Die or Trunck, and the 
Cornice. 


M. What are the Parts of a Column ? 
P. The Baſe, Shaft, and Capital. 


M. What are the Parts of an Entablature ? 
P. The Architrave, Freeze and Cornicc. 
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LECTURE II. 


Of the Tus cAN Order. 


2288 Hr is the Tuſ. an Order ſo called. 
® mM. > P. Becauſe that the Aſiatick Li- 
"Rs: 
exapo=c» djans, who are ſaid to have firſt 
peopl'd Italy, brought it into that Part call'd 
Tuſcany, whence the Name derived. 
M. What is the print ipal Character of the Tuſcan 
Order? 
P. Simplicity, in reſpect to its native plain- 
neſs. 
M. Is what Buildings is this Order to be uſed? 
P. Where Strength and Solidity is requi- 
red, as Ampitheatres, Gates, Magazines, 
Priſons, Bridges, &c. and for illuſtrious and 
majeſtic Decorations, as the Trojans and 
Antoninus columns at Rome, and that of 


Theodoſius at Conſtantinople, 


. In 
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ARCHITECTURE. 9 
M. I the preceding Lecture you demonſtrated to 
me that every Order is compoſed of three principal 
Parts, and every of thoſe Parts, of three others, &c. 
And I finding that every of thoſe reſpectiue Parts 
are compos d of divers Members, I defire that you 
demonſtrate the Number and Name of every Mem- 
ber reſpe:lively ? 

P. I will. And in order thereto, ſhall, 
throughout the whole Demonſtrations, make 
uſe of the ſcycral Orders, as laid down by 


Palladio. 
M. How many Parts are in the Tuſcan Pedeſtal ? 
P. One only, viz. the Zoccolo, or Die. 
M. Wu came it to paſs that Palladio did not 
give a Baſe and Capital to his Tuſcan Pedeſtal ? 
P. That thereby it might be the moſt 
plain and rural, 
M. How many Parts are in the Baſe of the Tuſ- 
can Column? 
P. Three, viz. the Cincture B, the To- 


rus C, and the Plinth D. 
M. Is the Cinflure of the Baſe of all or any of 


the other Orders included in the Baſe ? 
P. No, never but in the Tuſcan Order. 


M. What are the Parts of the Tuſcan Column ? 
P. The Shaft E, and Capital I, K, L. 


M. How many Parts are in the Shaft ? 
C P. Two, 
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P. Two, viz. the Body E, and the Aſtra- 
gal F G. | 


M. How many Parts are in the Capital? 

P. Three, viz. the Abacus L, the Ovolo 
or Echinus K, the Annulet I, and the Hypo- 
trachelium or Freeze H. 


M. What are the Parts of the Entablature ? 
P. The Architrave Freeze and Cor- 
nice. 

M. How many Parts or Members are in the 
Architrave ? 

P. Three, viz. M, N, two Facia's, and 
the Fillet O. | | 


M. How many Parts or Members are in the 
Cornice? 


P. Seven, viz. the Lit. or Fillet X, the | 
Cima Recta W, the Regula V, the Coro- | 
na T, the Ovolo S, the Fillet R, and the 
Cavetto Q. 


M. I obſerve that every Member has its particu- 


lar Name, pray demonſtrate the true Expoſition of 
each? 


P. I will, and in order thereto, will be- 
gin at the Pedeſtal, and proceed upwards, 
demonſtrating every Member in its Place. 


E I, (The) 
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r. (The) ZOCCOLO, A (from the Italian) 
a ſquare Body placed for the Support of 
Statues, Vaſes, ce. 


2. (Dthe) PLINTH from the Greek Plin- 
thos, a ſquare Brick or Table placed under 
the Mouldings of the Baſe of a Column, 
Pedeſtal, &c. 

3. (C the) TORUS from the Greek To- 
ros, a Cable which its Swelling ſomething 
reſembles, or: rather from the Latin * 
Bed. 

4. (B the) CINCTURE, a Fillet or Liſt at 
the Bottom of the Column, from the Italian 
Liſtello, a Girdle. 

5. E the) SHAFT or Fuſt, from the Latin 
Faſtis a Club, which Vitruvius called Sca- 
pus, is that Part which is comprehended 

between the Cincture B, and Fillet F. 


6. (G the) ASTRAGAL from the Greek, 
Aſtragalos, the Bone of the Heel, tis that 
round Moulding or Coller as encompaſſes 
the upper Part of the Shaft. The Italians 
call it Tondino, being tis like a Toxus. 

7. (H the) HYPOTRACHELIUM, from 
the Greek, denoting the Neck of the Co- 

6 lumn, 


lumn, tis a Kind of a Freeze to the Capi- 
tal, and by ſome called thie Collar. | 

8. (I the) ANNULET or Ring placed 
under K, the Ovolo or Echinus, a Greek 
Word ſignifying the Shell of a Cheſnut, called 
by moſt Workmen quarter round, tis often- 
times enriched with a carved Ornament, of 
Eggs or Hearts, with Darts between, ſym- 
bolizing Love, &c. as in the Capital of the 
Trajans Column at Rome. 

9. (L the) ABACUS, from the Greek 
Word Abax, ſignifying in Architecture that 
ſquare Piece, which crowns the Capitals of 
Columns as L. 

10. M and N, FACIA's or Faſcia's, or 
as ſome call it Faſce's from the Latin Word 
Faſcia, a large Turban. Tis the Band of 
an Architrave, &c. which when divided in- 
to two Facia's, as herein, the lowermoſt muſt 
ever be the narroweſt, and the uppermoſt 
to finiſh with a Cymatium inverted, or a 
Py as O. 

the) FREEZE, from the Latin 
Phrycio, an Embroiderer, or from the Italian 
Freggio, a fring'd or embroider'd Belt. Tis 
that Member as ſeparates the Architrave from 


the 
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the Cornice, which in all the Orders, 
the Tuſcan excepted, is commonly adorn'd 
with divers Enrichments, as the porzck 
with its Triglyphs. The Jonick with 
its Feſtoons, &c. Sometimes the Freeze is 
called Zophoros, from the Greek Zoopho- 
ros, it being uſually enriched with the Re- 
preſentations of Animals. 

12. (Q the) CAVETTO, from the Latin 
Ca uus, a Hollow, being the 4th of a Circle: 

13. The LIST or Fillet R, and Ovolo S, 
are already explained in the Sch Article 
hereof. 

14. (T the) CORONA by ſome called 
Supercilium, or rather Stillicidium the Drip. 
Tis a conſiderable Member being not only 
as twere a Crown to the Whole, but defends 
all the reſt of the Edifice from Rain, bad 
Weather, &c. and therefore has its Proje- 
Qure proportionably. The inward and out- 
ward Curvature of an Arch, Vault, &c. is 
alſo called Corona. The under Part of Co- 
rona's are called Planceres, and by the Ita» 
lians, Site, generally enriched with Mo- 


dilions, and between them Roſes, Pomgra- 
nafes, Fretts &. 


15. (V 
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15. (V the) REGULA called alſo Li/tello, 
Cincta, &c. is a Member which ſeparates 
the Corona and Cima Recta W. 

16. (W the) CIMA RECTA, or Cy- 
maiſe, from the Greek mation a wave, 
called by Engliſh Workmen Ogee, which is 
of two Kinds, viz. Cima Recta, called by 
Workmen the fore Ogee, as W, and Cima 
Reverſe, or the Back Ogee, whoſe Beauty 
conſiſts in having its Hcight and Proje- 
cture equal to each other, 

M. Theſe Parts thus explain'd 1 well underſtand ; 
I now defire that you, in the like manner, explicate 
the principal Parts of a Column, as the Pedeſtal, 
Column and Entablature. 

P. Firſt (as before is ſaid at the latter End | 
of the Lecture 1.) a Pedeſtal is compoſed of 
three Parts, viz, its Baſe, Die or Trunk, 
and the Cornzce ; tis a ſquare Body ſerving 
as a Foot for the Column to ſtand upon, 
whoſe height, according to Vignola, is one 
third Part of the Height of its Column. 
Pedeſtals differ in different Order, and are 
ſometimes called Stereobate or Stylobatæ, 
from the Greek Y ylobates, the Baſe of a 
Column. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, COLUMN, from the Latin 
Columna a Support, is divided into its Baſe, 
Shaft and Capital (as is ſaid before) the Baſe 
of a Column (from the Greek Baſis, a Reſt 


or Support) is that art as bears up the 
Shaft, as DCB taken together. The Ca- 


pital of a Column is the upper Part thereof, 


from the Latin Capitellum, the Head or 
Top 3 and is that part on which the Ar- 
chitrave is placed, as G, H, I, K, L, Fig. IT. 
Such Capitals as have no Ornaments, as the 
Tuſcan and Dorick, are call'd Capitals 
with Mouldings ; and the other as the Jo- 
nick, Corinthian, and Compoſite; Capitals 
with Sculptures. 

Laſtly, ENTABLATURE from the Latin 
Tabulatum a Ceiling. For originally the 
Freeze was formed by the Ends of the Joiſt, 
as reſted upon the Architrave, which is the 
principal Beam and firſt Member of the Enta- 
blature, as bears upon the Capital of the Co- 
lumn, as M, N, O. Fig. I. and M, N, of 
Fig. II. &c. The Word is from the Greek, 
Archos, Chief, and Latin, Trabs, a Beam. 
By ſome Architects tis called Epiſtyle (Greek) 
Epi, upon, and Sty/os a Column. The 

Freeze 
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Freeze is already explained, and therefore 
| ſhall proceed to the Cornice (from the La- 
tin, Coronis a Crowning) the third and 
uppermoſt part of the Entablature, as Q. R, 
9, T, V and W. Fig. I. | 

M. By what Meaſure is the Parts 7 a * 
meaſured * 

P. The Diamcter of the Column at its 
Baſe divided into 60 equal Parts, called Mi- 
nutes, and the whole Diameter, ſo divided, 
is called a Module. | 

M. How many Modules in height is contained in 
- the Tuſcan Column and its Entablature ? 

P. The Height of the Tuſcan Column 
excluſive of its Baſe and Capital, is ſix Mo- 
dules, and with them ſeven, each being e- 
qual to half a Module, and the Height of 
the Entablature, is equal to one fourth of 
the Column A wot the Baſe and Ca- 
pital. 

M. What Diminution hath the Shaft of the Tuf- 
can Column * 
P. Fifteen Minutes, or one fourth "I of 


its Diameter at the Baſle ? 


M. Ir the Tuſcan Column ever futed as others 
are? * 


P. No 


. 
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P. No. 11s native * ſtrictly for- 
bids it. 
M. What is the INTERCOLUMNATION 0 of 


argc 
INTERCOLUM NATION, a | 


* 0 Intercolumnium, is the Diſtance be- 
tween two Columns, which in the Dorick 
Order is' regulated. according to the Nature 
of its Ornaments in the Freeze; but in 
che Tuſcan, Ionic, C orinthian and Com- 
Fdſite Orders, the e is of 
five different Kinds, as | 

Firſt, ARAZOSTYLE, from the Geek; 
| Aracos, rare,” and Styles, a Column; by 
which Vitruvius ſignified the gteateſt Di- 
ſtance which can be made between the Cv» 
lumns, conſiſting of four Modules or 
Diameters of the the Column, belonging 
chiefly to the Tuſcan Order, to be praQtiſed 
at the Entrance of Cities, Forts, &c. | 

Secondly, DIASTYLOS, from the Greck 
Dia, between, and Hylos, Column, an 
Intercolumnation of three Diameters, moſt 
natural to the Dorick, and of four to the 
Tonick, to be uſed for Gates, Galleries, Por- 
ches, Frontiſpieces, &c. 
5 D Thirdly, 


4 
I 


4 
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Thirdly, SYSTYLOS, called Pienoſtyle, 
thick of Pillars, an Intercolumnatiom, as 
doth not exceed one Diameter and half, 
belonging chiefly to the Compoſite, to be 
uſed before Temples and other magnificent 
Works. wh 

Fourthly, EUSTYLOS, from the Greek 
Eus, well, and Stylos, a Column, an Inter- 
columnation of two Diameters or very little 
more, proper for the Ionic and Corinthian, 
being of all other the moſt graceful. Vi. 
truvius allowed this Intercolumnation two 
Diameters and a quarter, maintaining it to 
be the beſt Manner of placing Columns 
with regard to their Diſtance, 
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LECTURE III. 
t of the m—_ Order. 


* 


En WH Y #s the Dorick Order þ called 2 


ol P. Becauſe that Dorus, King of 
r Acbaſis, built a magnificent Tem: 
ple to the Goddeſs Juno, . in! the City of 
Argos, which, Vitruvius faith, was the very 
firſt Model of this Order. 

M What is ears ve Ga e 
Order? | . 
P. Solidity and fie. | 
M. In what Buildings i this ons. * 1 
1 4 ? | * II. N 29 ; 
Us. Where Swrength an Grandeur is * 
quired as in Ports of Citadels, outſide of 
'emples, Churches, e ane 


\rches, &c. * Na nochn 7 | :10t AW WI 


D 2 M. I 


e * 
N K. x 
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M. I there not a particular Method to be obſer- 
ved in this and all other Orders, to make them ap- 
pear grand and noble? 

P. Yes. By obſerving that the Diviſion 
of the principal Parts of the Order, conſiſt 
but of few Members, and thereby they will 
be grand and of a noble Aſpect. 

M. Why hath few and large Mouldings a better 


Aspect or Effet in Mafſy Buildings, than when 
they are many and ſmall? 


P. Becauſe that ſmall Ornaments do di- 
yide and fatter the Angles of Sight in 10 
many Rays prefſed together, that thy whole 
appears but a Confuſion. 


M. What were 'the - 8 ent principal Parts of 
this Order? © 


P. Two only; Mia; the . and Enta- 
_ Glature. 


M. Had wt this Order ance a | Pedeſtal as 
 wwithath 7 


P. Ng. Nor eyen a Baſe to the Shaft 
of its olumn, for in the faireſt Works of 
Antiq ity, as the Theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome, that at Vicenza, and many others 
in Which this Order has been ee 
'twas found without Baſes, * . 


* Fa 
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M. What do yon ſuppoſe to be the Reaſon that 
the Antients did not allow a Baſe to the Dorick 
Order 2 


E Becauſe that i its Aſpect is robuſt and 
ſtrong, like unto that of Hercules, who is 
always repreſented on his bare Feet. 


M. And therefore muſt this Order be always uſed 
without a Baſe ? 


P. No. For the meckert Architects have 
given it that Baſe which Vitruvius calls 
Attic. | 

M. What is the Attic Baſe compoſed of? +. 

P. PLINTH (A) two Toruss (B and D) 
and (the) Scotia (C, with its Fillets) Fig. II. 

M. What do you mean by the Word Kotia ? 

P. SCOTIA (Greek) Hotos, Darkneſs, 
called by ſome Trochilus from the Greek; 
Trochilas, a Pully; 'tis a hollow Mould- 
ing between the Tores of a 2m" as C. 
Fig. II. 


M. What is the Height of the Dorick Colitis N 
in. luding its Baſe and Capital? | 


P. Eight Diameters when ſet alone, and 
ſeven when ſet in Porticoes, &e. 
M. What is the Height of the Attick Baſe ? 


P. Half 
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P. Half the Diameter or thirty Minutes 
preciſely. 

MM. Is the Capital of the ſame Height alſo ? 

os of ves. 

M. What are the Parts of the Dorick Capital ? | 
P. Its Abacus L, Ovolo I, Annulets H, 
and Hypotrachelium G. 

M. Is not the Aſtragal F and ts Liſt a Part of 
the Capital? ? | 
P. No. They are a Part of the Shaft or or 


Colunm E. 

M. How many Parts is the Dorick Column com- 
poſed 7? 

P. Four, viz. The Aſtragal and its Fil. 
let or Lift, the Shaft and the Cincture Z. 

M. Hath the Dori.k Column any Ornament mare 
hen its Baſe, Shaft and Capital ? 

P. Ves, its Fluteings, called by the French 
Cannelures, and by others Striures, from 
Striges, Folds of a Garment, which Vitru- 
VIUS lays, they were at firſt delign'd to re- 
preſent. : 
M. What number of Flutes is in a Doric E Co- 
3 ? 


P. Twenty. 
M. Are there as many in a Dorick Pillaſter I 


s of ol 
P. No. 
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p. No. A Dorick Pillaſter (as well as 
the Jonick, Corinthian and C ompoſita) ought 
to have no more than ſeven Flutes. +» 


M. What do you call 9e A ſpaces between the 
Flutings ? 


P. Striæ, Liſts or Fillers. 

M. What Proportion doth thoſe Fillets bear to 
the Flutes ? _ 

P. One third or fourth Part of the Breadth 
of a Flute, 


M. Are Columns ever fluted without F lets i ? 
P. Yes. Frequently in the Dorick Order 
but. no other. 


M. What depth are the Flutes to be cut ? 
P. About one third of their Breadth. 


M. I have obſerved in C olumns that their Hu- | 
tings have been filled up with a Swelling a third Part 


of the Column's height from the Baſe, pray tell me 
uhat you call them? 


P. Such Columns, whoſe Flutes are ſo 
filled, are call'd ſtavd or cabled Columns. 

M. Now let's. return to the Entablature of * 
Order, and firſt explain the Architrave. 

P. The Architrave of this Order ** 
to be ſolid and ſubſtantial, and never to have 
more than two Facias, as M, N. Fig. II. 
with! its Tenia or Band P which crowns it. 
M. I 


* 
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M. I there never any other Ornament” to the Do- 
| rick Architrave ? 
P. Yes. When the Freeze is 5 enriched 


with its Trighyphs. 

M. What are thoſe Ornaments ? : 

p. GUT TA or Drops, placed under 
the Tenia, in ſuch Manner, as if they had 
flowed from the Channels of the Trighyph 
through the Tenia, and ſmall Fillet or 
Moulding under it, 

M. How many of thoſe Cuttæ or Drops are pla- 


ced under each Triglyph ? 
P. Six, which are made flat as a Trian- 


gle, or round, like a Cone cut from the Ver- 
ter, perpendicularly to its Baſe. | 

M. Are theſe Gutta's or Drops ever uſed in any 
other Part of this Order ? 

P. Yes, in the Plancere of the Corona, 
and Modilions, and are 36 in number. 

M. What are the Ornaments of the Freeze 2 

P. Its Triangles and Metops. 

21. Pray explain them. 

P. 1. A TRIGLYPH, in Greek ſonifics 
a three ſculptured Piece, quaſi tres habens 
Glyphas, was firſt uſed in the Delphic Tem- 
Bag repreſenting an Antick Lyre, which 
Inſtru- 
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Inſtrument Apollo had been the Inventor; 
the Italians call them Planetti, (mall plains. 
Their Breadth is always equal to half the 
Diameter of the column, or 30 Minutes, 
and Height to the Height of the Freeze, 
being cxown'd with part of the upper Te- 
nia R. The two angular Hollows, being 
but half channel d, are A called Se- 
micalicula. 

2. METOPS, from the Greek, Metope, 
Meta and Ope between three, is the ſquare 


ſpace in the Freeze, between the Ti righyphs, 
which was anciently adorn'd with Ox's Skulls, 


Inſtruments usd in Sacrificing, &c. But 
now, moſt properly with Fruit, Flow- 
ers, &c. when introduced in Gardens or 
with the Arms of the Gentlemen to whom 
the Building belongs. 1 

= OM. What is the chief 22 to be obſerved is 
= Metops ? EY 

P. That they be truly ſquare.” 


M. nat are the Parts of ons Dorick Cor- 
nice? 


P. The Caverto S, the Ovolo T, the 


Plant on V, the Corona W, the Cima 
ile E Recta 
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Recta X, and Inverta V, whoſe Total 
is ſix. 


M. Pray explain the fix Parts of the Go 0 
nice? 


P. I will. Firſt, the Cima Recta V is the 
lame as W in Fig. I. | 
=. Secondly, The Cima Inverta, or 7 345 
2 X, is of the ſame reſemblance of the 
rouling Wave, as in Cima Recta, a Wave 
ready to fall with its hollow Part reſting 
upon the Corona at one extream, and as if 
were juſt falling from Cima Recta with 
the other. The Corona W is already ex- 
plained in Lect. I. and II. as alſo is Cima 
Reverſa X, and Cima Recta V. 
MM. 1s not the Character of this Cornice three- 
fold? mg 
P. Yes. There is one very plain, as that 
of Palladio, Serlio, Bullant, Cataneo, Bar- 
Baro and De Lorme, who uſes neither Mu- 
tules nor Dentels. 


| Secondly, There is another more com- 
pounded, having Dentils, as at the Theatre 
of Marcellus at Rome, that of Scamoz2i , 
and Pignola. —_ 5 Tk 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, When Mutules is uſed without 
Ventils. The Ornaments. of this Cornzce 
being thirty ſix Drops (or Belle) cut un- 
der each Mutule, ſhould be ſhaped like 
ſmall: Cones, whoſe Points or: Tops are 
ſunk into the under Bed of the Mutule or 
Corona. | 


M. I find by the preceding, that Mutules and 
Dentils are often uſed, pray plain to me what 
Mutules and Dentiles are? 


P. I will, MUTULI (from the Latin) 
is a little inverted Conſole under tbe Sit, 
by us called Modillion, which always ought 
to correſpond with the Middle of the Co- 
lumns. 


Theſe Modilons. are uicht affected 
to the Corinthian Order, where they are 
always adorn'd with carved Works, &c. 
In the Doric, Jonick and Compoſite they 
are more plain, having ſeldom any En- 
richment, excepting a ſingle Leaf under- 
neath. 


Secondly, DENTICLES (a Member of 
the Cornice) immediately above the Cyma- 
um of the Freeze, cut after the Manner 

1 | E 2 of 
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of Teeth. Theſe are now particularly af. 
feed in the Dorick Order, notwithſtanding 
that anciently they were not admitted therein, 
The ſquare Member, whereon they are cut 
is called the Denticule, and in Latin Denti. 
culus. by | 


has 
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LECTURE Iv. 


Of the kerrer Order. 


81 WHY is the Tonick Order ſo called 2 
E M. > P. Becauſe it was firſt invented 
Tee by ION, in Ionia, a Province in 
Aſia, who is ſaid to have creed a Temple 
of this Order to the Goddeſs DIANA. - 
M. What doth the Ionick Order repreſent ? 
P. A Kind of feminine Slenderneſs, not 
like a light Houſewiſe, faith /itruvius, but 
in a decent Dreſs hath much of the Ma- i 
tron. 1 | 
M. L obferue that the Ionick Baſe differs from the it 
Dorick Baſe in the upper Part thereof, I defire | 
that you explain the Parts of that Baſe. 
P. I will, Firſt the Plinth E, the lower 


Torus G, the Scotia F, and upper Torus H 
is already explained in the Dorick Order, 
and the Aſtragal I, compleats the whole 
Baſe, as required. 


6 
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M. I underſtand your Demonſtrations very plain. 
H, pray go through the "whole Order” 6 in the Jame 
Manner. 

P. I will, and begin with the Capital. 
and ſo proceed to the upper Part of the Cor- 
nice. : : 
Firſt, The Capital which is compoſed of 
three Parts, Viz. the Abacus N, the Volu- 
ta M, and the Ovolo L. 

Secondly, The Archzitrave, compoſed of 
four Parts, V/S. the Cima Reverſe R, the 
Firſt Faſcia Q, the Second n of and 
the Third Faſcia O. 

Thirdly, The Freeze S. 

Fourthly, The Cornice compoſed of ſix X 
Parts, viz. The Cavetto T, the Ovolo V, 
the Modillions W, the eren X, the Cima 
Reverſa.Y, and the Cima Recta 7. 

M. Is this Column ever fluted ? 

P. Always, tis from this Order that the 
Hutings firſt were taken, and was originally 
made to repreſent the Folds of Garments. 

M. How are theſe Flutings deſcribed on the Baz 
fo of a Column ? 

P. Divide the Circumference of the Baſs 
into twenty four. equal Parts, and each of 

thoſe 
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thoſe Parts into four Smaller. Give to 
each Flute three of thoſe ſmall Parts, and 
to each Fillet one, the depth of each Flute 
muſt not exceed above one third of its 
Breadth. TY, 

M. How do you fad the Centers of the Fun 2 

P. Two Ways; as firſt, complete the 
Equilateral Triangle o, n, m, ſo ſhall n be 
the Center required, or, 

Secondly, Complete the aue 
Square, and draw its Diagonals, and the 
Center of the Geometrical. Square ſhall be 
the Centre of the Flutes required. Ne 

M. I underſtand you very well, I now defire . 
you demonſtrate to me the Manner of deſcribing the. 
bonick Voluta. 


P. I will, Firſt, draw the Aſtragal A B, and. 
through the Middle thereof the Line c,d;. 
then from the Top of the Abacus let fall 
perpendicular to the former, another Line 
paſſing through the Center of the Circle or 
Eye of the Volute, as hi. Within this 
Circle are the twelye Centres to be placed. 
on which the Contour of the Voluta is de- 
ſcribed and are thus to be found. Deſcribe 
a Geometrical Square whoſe Diagonals are 


One 
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one in the Horizontal Line and the other 
in the perpendicular Line, croſſing each o- 
ther in the Center of the Eye ; from the 
Middle of the Sides of this Square draw two 
Lines which divide the Square into four, 
and each Line being divided equally into 
ſix Parts, gives the twelve Centers, or Points 
required, as they are numbred in the Eye of 
the Volute. To deſcribe the Yolute, open 
your Compaſſes from No. 1. (in the Eye of 
the Volute) to that Place where the perpen- 
dicular Line cuts that of the lower Part of 
the Abacus, and draw a quarter of a Cir- 
cle, viz. continue it till it meets the Hori- 
zontal Line c, d. 


Secondly, On the Point 2 place, your 


Compaſſes, and open them to the Arch 
laſt deſcribed, and continue the Arch Line 
till it meets the perpendicular h, i. 

Thirdly, On the Point 3, place your 
Compaſſes, and open them to the Arch laſt 
deſcribed, and continue the Arch Line till 
it meets the Horizontal Line c, d. 


Foutthly, On the Point 4, place your 


VII" and open them to the Arch laſt 
deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, and continue the Arch Line till 
it meets the perpendicular h i, and in like 
manner, you may turn it about till you 
have turned off all the Twelve Centers, 
which will deſcribe the Contour of the Vo- 


lute as required. ; 

M. I obſerve that Twelve Centers deſcribe the 
Outfide Line; pray how is the Inſide Line deſcribed, 
h as to have a proportional Diminution ? | 

P. This Inſide Line or Border is de- 
ſcribed by a ſecond Draught, in the ſame 
manner as the firſt was, placing the fix d Foot 
of the Compaſſes in Twetve other Centers, 
very near the firſt, vis. At the fifth part of 
the Diſtance that is between the former, 
under which they ought to be reckon d to- 
wards the Center of the Eye. Note, that 
theſe 12 Centers are repreſented in the Eye 
of the Volute by 12 Points, made larger 
than any other, on which the Inſide Line 
may be deſcribed as required. 
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855 2 1. is the 1 e | 
P. Becauſe it was firſt deſigned by 
95 an Architeti of Athens, and ex» 
ecuted at Corinth, from . whence it had its 
Original and Name of Corinthian Orders 


MA. I; this, Order ever fluted * u doiduy eh 
P. Les, very often. ” 


M. How many Flutes are generally allewed to ch. 


Order ? K. | | 
P. Twenty Four, as in the Tonith, ad f 


ſometimes according to the Cp and 
Station of the Collins; the Flutes may be 
augmented to Thirty. 
M. What are the Parts of the Corinthian Baſe? | 
P. The Plinth A. the /ower Torus B, 
the Aſtragal C, the Scotia D, the upper 
Torus E, and the Aſtragal F. : 
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Mk, Bray: go through, the remaining, part of ths 
Order. "x7 

P. I will. LE 

Firſt, The Capital H, whoſe Leaves are 
the Atanthits or Branta Ur/oua, Bears Foot, 
firſt invented by Callimachus, an ingenious 
Statuary of Athens upon ſeeing this Plant 
ſpreading its ſelf around a Ba3ker, that had 
been placed upon the Toms of a young 
Corinthian Lady, and coyered. up with a 
Tile. The Leaves he . in his 
Scrolles or Volutes, the Bastet in the Vaſe 
or Tamlour, and the Tie or Coveringin 
the Abacus I. | 

Secondly, T The Architrave composd of 
four Parts; vir. Cima re verſa N, and the 
three facias M, L, K. 

Thirdly, The Freeze O, generally adotn'd _ 
with all Kinds of Figiutes a ind various Coy 
patements at Pfeaſure. N | 

Laſtly,” The Cornic? wherein A ben 
Dental and Modigviont, called by our 
Workmen Teeuh and Curtouxer, conſiſt. 
ing of 'feven - Parts, vis. The Cima or 
Cavetto P, the Dentils Q, the Ovolo R, the 
Come um and Modiltions S, the Corona T, 
1 E we * * 2 the 


y 
6 
d; 

N * 


_ 


the Cima Reverſa V, and the Cima Rita 
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of the Couros ITE Order. 


* pg 5 Er is the Compoſite Order h called ? 


7 N 4 
— 


P. Becauſe tis compoſed of the 
Jr Jonick and Corinthian Orders, 
and not a compleat Order of its 
ſelf, Tis of Roman Extraction, and by 
many is called the Roman Order, and by 
ſome the Italian Order. 
M. What are the parts of the Compoſite Baſe 
„N Six, De Plinth A, the tower Torus 
B, the Aſtragal C, the Scotia D, the 
Upper Torus E, and the Aſtragal F. 
M. Pray go througb the whole. Order in un 
manner er 


P. I vill. 


WI 


y— „ 


— 


Compoſite Order 


e 
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Firſt, The Capital M, compos'd of two 
Rows of Leaves, proper to the Corintbian 
and the Volutes of the Tonic. 

Secondly, The Architrave compos d of 
three parts, Viz. The Cimaſium Q, and the 
two Factas's P, O. 

Thirdly, The Freege R. 

Laſtly, The Cornice which is composd of 
ſeven parts, vi. The Cima or Cavetto S, 
the lower part of the Modillion T, the up- 
per part of the Modillions V, the Cimaſium 
W, the Corona X, the Cima Ke ver ſa Y, 
and the Cima Recta 2. 


M. Ton having thus 8 all the 4 


parts belonging the Five Orders in Architecture, 
pray now ſhew me how to draw or delineate an 
entire Order in Arc hitectu re. 


P. Iwill; but before we can come to 


the Practice, I muſt teach you a few Geo- 
metrical Problems. 21 


PROBLEM 15 


Pr I G. XVI. 
To erel? 4 Freuen from 4 Poing given 


In the middle of Tur. 


tis required to raiſe the perpen- 
dicular e d, from the given Point 


F 
* 


e. Practice, open your Com paſſes to any 
diſtance, as ef, and make eg equal. to ef, 

With any opening of your. Compaſles 
greater than f e, on f, deſcribe the Atch 
bib, and on g the Arch a a, inter ſecting 
the former in d, draw de, and tis the 
perpendicular required. 


PROB. 


ET hi be aRight Line given; and 


\ 
| 
] 
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VITAE Cabin Ae LE 
P ROB L, EM IE 
PF 1 G. XVIL 


To 3 a night Line parallel 10 4 b 
Line given, Lat it be required to draw 
the right. Line i K, parallel to the right 
Line gh, at the Diſtagee of - the Tight 


Line a b. 

pg in your Compaſſes, and on any: 
N part of the tight Line g h, 38 at 
oy deſcribe the Arch ff, and on any other 
Point towards the end of the Line g h, 
as at d, witch the Game opening deſcrigee 
the Arch e e. If you lay a Ruler on thoſe 
two Arches, ſo as but juſt to ſee the Con- 
vexity of them, and draw a right Line, that 
Line ſo drawn ſhall be Parallel to the right 
* 8 h, as required. 


ng 1 PROR. 


Radice, Take * right Links 1 b, 


. % 7 
„ 4 
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PROBLEM III. 
Fic. XVIII. 


To make an Equilateral Triangle, whoſe 
Szdes ſhall be equal to a right Line given. 
Let it be required to make the Equilate- 
ral Triangle acd, equal ſided to the 
given right Line f g. [ 


#4 | 

REED Ratice, Make d e, equal to fg, then 
? Y with your Compaſſes on e, with | 
the opening e d; deſcribe the | 


Arch cc; and with the ſame opening on d. 
the Arch b b croſling the former in a, join I 
a d, and a e, and it will complete the Equi- I 
lateral Triangle, whoſe Sides ſhall be each 0 
_—_ to the given | Line f 8. fr 


f 


te 


a * FFT. wl 45d 
\ | | 
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PROBLEM IV. 
F I G. XIX. 


To divide a right line into any Number of 
equal Parts. Let it be required to di- 
vide the right Line a b, into ten equal 
Parts. 


7 Ractice, draw a right Line at plea- 
GE ſure as 4 e, open your Compaſſes to 

= any ſmall opening, and run them 
along the Line de ten Times, complete the 
Equilateral Triangle c de, and from the 
Point e, through the ten Diviſions draw right 
Lines: Laſtly, Take the given Line in your 
Compaſſes, and place it ſrom e to 4, and 
from c to , and draw F h, ſo ſhall the Line 
Fb, which is equal to 4 6, be divided into 
ten equal Parts as required. 


G Mt nel 
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M. Theſe four Problems I underſtand; is there 


any other thing necaffory for me n e 
begin drauing. 


P. Yes, I muſt firſt remind you what is 
meant by Modyles and Minutes, altho I 
have ſaid ſome thing thereof already ; alſo 
what is meant by height aud projecture of 
any Member, Gc. 

Firſt, A Module is the Diameter of a 
column at its Baſe, divided into to ſixty equal 
Parts, called Minutes. | 

Secondly, The Height of a Moulding, is | 
the thickneſs as is contained, between one | 

and the other moulding. : 

Thirdly, Projecture, ſignifies the Pro- 
minency or Emboſſment, which the Mould- | 
ings have, beyond the Naked of the Walt, | 
which is alwaysin Proportion to its Height, 
and herein you muſt note that I ſet off all 
my Projeckures from the Centeral Line of | 
the Column, and not from the upright or 
face of the Column as many do, 


N. Which of rhe 127 Orders, lf we begin 
with, 


P. The Dorick. 


M. What 


1 


t 
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M. What is the firſt Work to be dine? 

P. To make your Module to work by, 
which is taught by the fourth Problem here- 
of, to divide à right Line into any number 
of equal Parts. 

M. Of what Dimenſſon onght this Module to be? 

P. Let it be equal to the Line XX, Plate 
2d, divided into ſixty equal Parts, or Mi- 
nutes. 

M. I obſerve in the Five Orders, that at the end 
er Projection of every Member there be Figures 
placed, as alſo between the Mouldings at the back 


fide ; pray what doth thoſe Figures ſignify ? 
b. Thoſe Figures placed at the Extreaths 


of the Mouldings repreſent” the number of 
Minutes as tho olilding 4 project from 


the Centeral tos of the 50 and the 


other Figures between the Mouldings: at the 
backſide repreſent the nitmber of Minutes as 


every Member is in height. But to make 
the thing mote plain, { will draw ak en- 
tire Order, aid for that Purpoſe I make 


choice of tlie Attick Bafe with the Dorick 
Order, 
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FIGURE VIL 
PL AT E Il. 


1.77 f Ake AB equal to forty Minutes, 
2 M X and on A, by the firſt Problem 
Feet hereof erect the perpendicular A 

N, which muſt repreſent the center al Line 

of the Column. 

2. Take ten Minutes the height of the 
Plinth, and ſet it from A to B, and draw 
B40, parallel to A B, make A B and B 40, 
each cqual to 40 Minutes, and join 40 B, 
10 ſhall the Plinth be compleated. 

3. From B to C ſet off ſeven Minutes 
and Half for the height of the lower Torus, 
and draw CK parallel to B 40, make CK 
equal to 36 Minutes! as alſo B M, draw 
K M, and biſſect it in N, on which Point 
N, deſcribe the Semicircle MP K, ſo ſhall 
| wc lower Torus be cempleated. 


4. At 
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4. At the parallel Diſtance of one Mi. 
nute and 2, draw EL, which make equal 
to CK join L K, ſo will the Filet be 
compleated. 


5. At the parallel Diſtance of four N 
nutes } draw F n, which make equal to 
thirty five Minutes, draw n L and biſſect it 
in m, whereon deſcribe the Arch n QL 
ſo will the Scotia be compleated. 

6. At the parallel Diſtance of one Mi. 
nute and 1 draw Go, which make equal to 
F n, and join on, ſo ſhall the Fillet — 
compleated. 

7. At the parallel Diſtance of foe Ms. 
nutes and half, draw H q which make equal 
to thirty three Minutes 7, draw q o, and 
biſſect it in Pand on P, deſcribe the Curve 
oRq, ſo ſhall the upper Torus be com- 
pleated. 

8. Set up one Minute and quarter from 

Htol for the height of the Cincture, and 
draw Ir, parallel, and equal to H q, join | 
H q. and the Cincture is compleated. 

9. Make H $ equal to thirty Minutes, 
or rS equal to nine Minutes + in Fig. VIII. 
and draw St the upright of the Column 
per- 
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perpendicular to S L, make St equal to double 
S q, and draw the Line tr, on r, with the 
Diſtance r t deſcribe the Arch t u, and on t, 
the Arch r u. Laſtiy, on u with the Inter- 
val ur, deſcribe the Arch r t, and that will 
complete the Attict Baſe, as required, as 
allo the Cincture or Baſe of the Shaft. 

P. I having laid down the manner A 
delcribing the Attick Baſe, 1 ſhall now 
proceed to lay down the Dorick Capital 
ms Entablature, to which l proceed. 

Draw A a, equal to 7wenty eight Me- 
22 
2. At the parallel Diſtance of one Mi. 
12 and half, draw Bb, which make equal 
10 Aa, and join ab, alſo at the parallel 
Diſtance of tree Minutes and Half draw 
C e, equal to tuenty eight Minutes, and 
deſcribe the Semicircle b, 30 e, fo ſhall the 
Aſtragal be compleated. : 
3. Set up nine Minutes from C to D, 
and draw Df, parallel to GD, make C P, 
and D f, each equal to twenty /ix Minutes, 
and draw fd; ſo ſhall the Freeze of the 
Capital be eee 


0 


4. Set 


CY ds *y A 


et 
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4. Set off three Minutes * from D to E 
and draw E k, parallel to Df, and wake 
E k, equal to thirty Minutes. ' Divide DE, 
into rhree o_ Parts, and draw he 4 
gh i. 
; 5. From E, eroff for Minutes and half 
to E, and draw En parallel to E L, making 
F n equal to rhirty fix Minutes, join mk, 
which divide into ive equal parts, and on 
k and n, with four of thoſe parts, doſctibe 
the Arches, croſſing each other in my, an 
whiah 'Poind wid the Interval m n, de- 
leribe the Arch n k, fo ſhall the Ovoie * 
eompleated. Vide Fig. Xx. 
6. Set off ix minutes, Abe 
2, and draw Go, parallel to Fn, which 
make equal to 36 Minutes, make G o, equal 
to Fn, and draw on, ſq ſhall he 4 
be compleated. 

7. Set off two. minutes: and _—__— 
from G to H, and draw: H'S, parallel te 
Go, and equal te hinty nine minutes, as 
alſo draw It, at the parallel Diſtance at eng 
minute and 3, join t, S, and So, (as ſhalt 
be taught by and by) and the Cima 
_ be compleated which- deth compleat 


the 


a” 
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the whole Capital as required. The next is 
the Architrave, Freeze and Cornice. 
1. Make a A cqual to #wenty fix mi- 


gutes. 


2. Set up eleven minutes, from a toB, 


and draw Bc parallel to a A, and make 


B b equal to a A, and join b A, fo will the 


firſt Faſcia of the Architrave be com- 


pleated. 
3. Continue B b, to c, making it __ to 


twenty ſeven minutes. 

4. Set off fourteen minutes and half, 
from B to C, and draw C d parallel toBc, 
make C d, equal to twenty ſeven minutes, 


and draw d c, ſo ſhall the ſecond Faſcia be 


en 
5. Continue C d, to e, making Co equal 


to thirty minutes, ſet off four minutes and 
quarter from C to D, and draw Df parallel 
to Ce, and equal to rhirty minutes, join f e, 


and the Tenia will be compleated, which 


doth compleat the Architrave as re- 
quired. 


6. Set up forty five minutes from D to E, 


and draw Eh, parallel to f D, make Eh and 


D D'S cach equal to twenty fox minutes, and 
draw 


mw AA WWW 
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draw h 8. ſo ſhall the Freeze be completed. 

7 Set up five minutes, from E to E, and draw 
FL equal to thirty Minutes and half, and 
parallel to Eh, make Ei, and F k, each e- 
qual to twenty ſeven Minutes, and join k i L 
ſo ſhall the Capital of the Trig/zph be com- 
pleted. 

8. Set up five Minutes, from F to G, 
and draw Gen, parallel to Fl, make Gn, 
equal to thirty five Minutes and 5, alſo 
draw H o, equal to Gen, at the parallel 
Diſtance of z of a Minute and join on. 

9. Make Iz, equal to G E, ſo ſhall z be 
the Center whereon you muſt deſeribe the 
Cavetto n, 2, l. 

10. From H, ſet up ſix Minutes to I, and 
draw I r, parallel to Ho, and equal to ſix- 
ty four Minutes and half, make I 2, equal 
to thirty nine Minutes and half, and draw 
g o, on o with the Interval o g, deſcribe 
the Arch gP, and with the ſame Diſtance - 
on q, the Arch oP, croſſing in P, on which 
Center deſcribe the Ouolo o 2. 1 

It. Set up eight Minutes from I to K. 
and draw K S parallel to Ir, and make 
KS equal to I r, join Sr, and twill compleat 
the Corona. H I 2. * 
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. 
12. Set up three Minutes and quarter 


i 8. 


from K 70 L, and draw Ly parallel to N to 


Tue, * 


alſo at the Diſtance” of three quarters 8 a. 
Minute, draw M P, Parallel to Ly, an 
make each of t them equal to ſi ixty che Me” 


nates, draw yt, Fig, XII. Which divide j in 


w, and with the opening wt, deſcribe, 
Arches croſling in u and x, which arc the 
Centers, to deſcribe the Cima Reverſa. 
13. Set up fix Minutes; from M to O, 
and draw OS, parallel to MP, alſo draw 
NT, at the parallel Diſtance of two Mi- 
nutes and one quarter, and make NT and 
Os, cach equal to ſeventy ſix Minutes, and | 
join T S. ere , 
Laſtly, Draw S P, which divide in V, and 
with the Diſlance VP, onP deſcribe the 
Arch V Q, and. on Vt e Arches PQ and 
RS, and on S the Arch VN. o ſhall R 
and Obe the Centers, on Which you may 


n 


deſcribe Cn Recta, which 6 doth . compleat | . 


” 


the "whole | "Entablaturl as required. 


M. Pray now, bow do youd deſcribe the  Irightles. 
of the Dorick Order, RET 

P. I will ſhew you immediately; abc, 
nament is very rarely ule in any ( [ der be. 


0 NS; ee 4h 0 1 
ide | 
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ſides the Dorick and its Situation is always 
in the Freeze, placed exactly over the mid- 
dle of the Column, its height is always the 
fame of the Freeze, and its breadth is 'al- 
ways equal to thirty Minutes every Trighph ; 
is divided into ſeven Parts, VIS, two en- 
tire Glyphes or Channels, (as 2 m), two 
Semi Glyphes as z i, and three Sales or 
Interſtices, as 2 l. Oc. 

To draw theſe Trighyphes, you miſt make 
DZ and Eb, each equal to fifteen Minutes 
and draw b 2 

2. Divide E b, or D Z into fi * equal 
parts, and draw the Lines ab, ab, parallel 
to Z b, make b x, and a o, equal to two 
Minutes and draw x o, alſo make, 40, a m, 
and à o, equal to two Minutes, and draw 
o mo. 

3. On x defcribe the Arch on, and draw 
the Chord Line o n, alſo with the ſame o- 
| pening on m, deſcribe the Semicircle o, n, o, 
and draw the Chord Lines o n, on. 

4. Draw the Lines b Z, ab, &c. through 
the Ten towards 006, - Gc. and draw 
q q, at the parallel Diſtance of five Mi- 
riites and half, from C d, alfs draw PP; 
H 2 at 
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at the paralell Diſtance of one bio avi 
half. 
Laſtly, Draw right Lines from r t OE. 
The Points of Interſection towards, cc, &c. 
the middle of the Tenia, till they meet the 
Line p p, and they will form the Guttæ or 
Drops, and compleat the Triglyph as required. 
Tis here to be obſerved alſo, that every 
Triglyph muſt be divided into twelve equal 
Parts, of which every entire Chann:l, as 
well-as the Spaces between, lays claim to 
two Twelfths each, and the Semi. Channel 
at the Extreams, but to one Twelfth. 
When an Entallature is adorned with its 
Triglyphs, the ſquare Spaces between is cal- 
led Metops, as is ſaid before, which muſt 
always be exactly ſquare. And from hence 
it happens, that in many Buildings the 
Trighphs cannot be introduced. 

M. Before we depart from this Diſcourſe, 0 


inform me how to deſcribe an Ovolo, Cima Reverſa 
and Cima Recta. 


P, 1. An Ovolo, Fig. X. the Abacus 
and Annulets being drawn, draw n k, which 
divide into“ five equal parts, on k and n, 
with the Diſtance of four of thoſe Parts de- 

ſcribe 
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ſcribe the Arches 4, 4, and 2, 2, croſſing in 
m, the Center of the Ovolo, on which it 
may. be deſcribed as required. Ovalos are 
oftentimes deſcribed Equilaterally | as $ the 
Ovolo H] in the Cornice of Fig, VII. 

2. Cima recta, Fig. XII. draw a i, which 
biſſect in o; with the Diſtance o i, deſcribe 
the Archesa m, mo, oh, hi, croſling in 
h and m, the Centers of the Cima Recta 
required. 

3. Cima Never ſa, Fig. XII. Let the Pro- 
jecture be z m, which divide in ſix parts, 
make dy, and t b, each equal to one ſixth 
of 2 m, and draw yt, which biſſect in w, 
and deſctibing Arches Equilaterally croſſing 
in u and x the Centers on which you 
may deſcribe. the Cima Reverſa required, 
cima Reverſa,is alſo deſcribed as in Fig. XI. 
Let nb, be the Projecture, and n c the 
height: draw bc, and biſſect it in e. Di- 
vide ec into ſeven equal Parts, and on e 
and c, with the Interval of ſix of thoſe 
Parts deſcribe the Arches 4 g, 2 g, and on 
e and b, the Arches 5 f, 7 f, ſo ſhall the 
Interſeftions g and f, be the Centers, on 
r — the Cima Recta required. 


M. I being 
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M. I being thus far informed of the ſeveral 

Parts of a Column, at alſo how to druto an entire 
Order. I uou defire that you demonſtrate to ine 
i the Proportion, Diminution and Inrercolumnut ion of 
. the Five Orders of Columns in Architecture. 


R 
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0f the Proportiau, Diminuut ion 
and - Iutercolumnation of the 
Five ORDER of Columns 


in  Arcnir ECT-URK« 


e The Ts CAN . 
ate, its Baſe and Capital is 
SY. cqual-tolcven Diameters in dügig: 
as bu Emtablature to-oncfoutth-part there- 
pt. When it hath a Pedeſtal given to . ne 


KI 


ragal, is one fourth of its Diameter at m_—_ 
daſe.. 

The. Intercolumnation, may be very nds 
| eee made of Wed, but the moſt it 
| ai 7 


* * C2 


eight is equal to two Dia meters. 
The. Diminut ion of its Shaft at the 4. . 


here. tis required, becauſe the Architrave + 
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uſual Intercolummation is four Diameters of 
the Haft Baſe. 


Secondly, The Dorick can i its 1. 


including the Baſe and Capital, is eight 
Diameters when alone; but when in Por- 
ticoes, Oc. but ſeven Diameters: the height 
of the Capital i is always equal to thirty Mi- 
nutes, as alſo is the Baſe. 

The Baſe generally uſed to this Order is 
the Attick, for of its ſelf, it originally had 
no Baſe as may be ſeen by the Profiles of 
the Bath of Diocleſian. The Theatre of 
Marcellus, &c. at Rome. 

The Entablature is commonly two Dia- 
meters in height, and is very often adorned 
in the Freeze with Trighphs and Metops; 
and as I obſerved before, that anciently this 
Order had no Baſe, ſo tis to be underſtood 
of a Ped:ſtal; fo that when a Pedeſtal is 
introduced, Palladio allows two Diameters 
and one Third for its height. 

The Diminution of the Shaft at the 


eAſtragal, is equal to one fifth of the Shaft's 
Baſe, and the Intercolumnation is of three 


Diameters, excepting when the Diſtribution 
of the Ornaments inthe Freeze require little 


more or lels, | Thirdly, 


— — FF — . ans 


Sy 2 


bd rd es 
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Thirdly, The Tonick Column, its height 
including Baſe and Capital, was ancicntly 
but cight Diameters, which the modern 
Architects thought too little, and therefore 
they added one Diameter more to give it 
proper Jtature, ſo that its height is nine Dia- 
meters. The height of the Entablature is 
equal to one fifth of the Column, and its 
Cornice is always enriched with Denticules. 

The Diminution of the Shaft at the 
Aſtragal is one ſixth part of its Baſe. 
The height of the Pedeſtal is two Dia- 
meters and two thirds and its Intercolum- 
nation, two Diameters and one fourth, 
called by Vitruuius, Euſtillos as being the 
beſt kind of Intercolumnation. Þ 

Fourthly, The Corinthian Column, its 
height including Baſe and Capital is nine 
Diameters and half, ſometimes nine and 
three quarters, and oftentimes ten Diame- 
ters. The height of the Capital is ſeventy 
Minutes, of which the Abacus muſt be a 
ſixth or ſeventh part, and the remaining 
part being divided into three equal parts, 
the two lowermoſt, gives the height of the 
firſt-and ſecond Torre of Leaves, and the 


third 


| 
N 
| 
| 
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third or uppermoſt part being divided into 
two equal parts, the lower part of the two 
ſhall be for the Cauliculi, and the upper 
the Extreams of the Voluta . The En- 


tablatures height is one fifth of the Co- 


lumn, and the height of the Pedeſtal one 
fourth of the Columm. The Diminut ion 
of the Shaft at the Aftragal is one ſeventh 
of its Baſe, and its Intercolumnation is, 
two Diameters and quarter as in the Jonick. 

Fifthly, the Compoſite Column, its height 
including Baſe and Capztal is ten Diame- 
ters, and the height of its Entablature is 
one fourth or one fifth thereof; its Dimi- 
nut ion at the Aſtragal is one eight part of 
its Baſe, and the Peaeſtal s height is com. 
monly equal to one third of the Column's 
height. The Baſe to this Order is, cither 
Attick entirely, or a Compound of the 
Jonick and Attick ; the Intercolumnation 
of this Order is one Diameter and half, 
and ſometimes one Diameter and chrec 


quarters. 
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M. Pray now, how. do you do to proportionate 
an Order to any height, and to find the Module or or 
Diameter of the Column to work by. | 
P. Firſt, your Order being agreed on: 
you muſt account how many Minutes are 
contained in the height of the Column and 
its Entablature, and then divide the height 
of your room, Cc. into as many equal 
parts as there are Minutes in the height 
of your Order, and taking ſixty of thoſe 
parts that ſhall be the Diameter of your Co- 
lumn, and Module to work by. The Mi. 
nutes contained in the height of the Tuſ- 
can Entablature, is one hundred and four, 
Ia the Dorick one hundred. and thirteen, in 
the Tonick one hundred and nine, in the 


Corinthian one hundred and fourteen, and 


in the Compoſi te one hundred and twenty. 
MM. Pray how do you diminiſh Columms. | 
P. I will inform you. e 
I, Draw a line repreſenting the Cente: 
ral Line of the Column, as A Q. | 
2. As I have taught you Wer. draw Ga 
Bb 


| k . 2 
? J | I 2 3 Let | 
. . * 4 
d R 
— * 
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3. Let CI be the height of the Haft, 
equal to ſeven Diameters, and draw LI K, 
parallel to the Baſe D CE. 

4. Divide the Shaft CI, into three equal 
parts, and make CF equal to one third, 
and draw H F G, parallel to DC E. 

5. Set off the Semidiameter of the Co. 
ſlumn from C to D, from C to E, from F 
to , and from F to G, and draw DH and 
EG. 

6. Set off twenty ſ ſix Minutes (the Diminu- 
tion being eight Minutes) from Ito K, and 
from I to L. id 

7. On F deſcribe the Semicircle H F G, 
and make the Line 44, equal to K L, and 
parallel to HF G, and join K a, and La, 
divide the Segments a H and a G into any 
number of equal parts (the more, the more 
exact). But herein we ſhall make uſe but 
of four, at the points 7 m 0 G, ec. and 
draw the Chord Lines 72 u, m m, and 00. 

8. Let FI be alſo divided into four cqual 
parts, at the Lines X W, V I, and SR, 
which Lines muſt be drawn parallel to H 8. 

9. On, un, erct two perpendiculars, 
and continue them tod and R, alſo on Mm 


erect 
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| erect two other perpendiculars and continue 
them to V and T, and on 9 o, erect the 
perpendiculats o X, and o W, 

1 Laſtly, Lines being drawn momk t to 8. 

from Sto V, from V to X, and from X to 

H, will form the Diminution of the Shaft, 

or Column as required. 

F M. I think that by this time I am throughij in- 


1 i formed. of the ſeveral parts of the five Orders of 
Columns in Architelture, I now defire that you'l 


inform me of the ſeveral Materials relating 0 
Building. 


| 9 


: 
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* the Jeveral Materials relat- 
* Zo 1 Ok: 


HA are the Materials ak 10 
TW ih a building. 

Pe. Brick, Tile, Mortar, Timber, 

Lead, Iron, Nails, Laths, Cc. 

AV. How are good Bricks to be choſen? | 

P. In every Kiln or Clampe there are 
three Degrees of Bricks. The firſt and worſt 
are thoſe that lie on the outſide of the 
Clamp, where the Fire has not power to 
burn them throughly, and theſe are called 
Samell Bricks. The next are thoſe within 
thoſe Samell, and the very beſt are they that 
are burnt in the Heart or Body of the 
clamp, which if they have much of Salt- 
Peter in them will run, and be as it 
were 
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were glazed all over; But theſe for laſting, 
exceed all rhe reft in that Kin, notwith- 
ſtanding the Earth 'and making be the fame. 
M. Of what magnitude ought every Brick +0 be. 
P. Bricks have been made of divers fizes, 
but rhe Statute takes notice but of one, vis. © 
That they be nine Inches in length, four 
Inches and half in breadth, and tus 
Inches and half in thickn: 55 but on 
ſhall very rarely find them ſo; for the dry- 
ing and burning, will ſhrink them in the 
thickneſs conſiderably, although it docs, but 
very little in the length and breath. . 
M. After what. manner are Bricks. fold? _ , 
P. By the Thouſand, but for their price 
it is uncertain in reſpect of Fuel to burn 
them, ſervants Wages, the conveniency 
of Carriage, Sc. But the general price a- 
bout Twickenham, Brentford, &c. is from 
12 to 145. a Thouſand. 
M. What numler of Bricks may 4 200d Brick. 


layer reaſonably lay. in a Day ; having 4 diligent 2 4 


Labourer to ſerve him. 


P. In, ſound and new Wark, 2 . 
layer will la 4 a Thouſand . of Bricks ia 
Day. 


Hr, I M. How 


12 
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M. How many Bricks will compleat a Rod of 
Work at one Brick and half thickneſs? 

P. Four thouſand and five hundred. 
M. What. quantity of Lime and Sand do you 

allow to one Rod of Brick Work 

P. One hundred and quarter of Lime 

and two Load and half of Sand. 

MM. By the Information I have received from you, 

I ſhall be able to make choice of good Bricks, and 


the quantity of Lime aud Sand neceſſary for them, 
1aefire you to inform me ſomething in relation to 


Tiles? 
P. Tiles are made of a kind of Earth 
which is much better than that of Brick, and 
not much unlike that as Potters uſe for their 
Ware. The ſorts of Tiles uſed in Buildings 
are principally two ſorts, vi. Plain Tiles 
and Ridge Tiles, Plain Tiles ſhould be in 
length ten Inches and half, in breadth 6 
Inches, and in thickneſs near three quarters 
of an Inch. | 
M. After what manner are Tiles ſold ? 
P. By the Thouſand, as Bricks are. 

M. How is Tiling meaſured or rated ? 
P. By the Square, which is ten feet every 
way, making a hundred ſquare Feet. 


M. What 
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M. What quantity of Mortar is neceſſary to lay 
ſquare Tiling. _ 
P. About one fourth of part of what is 


allowed for a Rod of Brick work. 

M. What are the kinds of Wood that Laths 
ought to be made off, and of what Scantlings ought 
they to be, and in what parts of a Building ought 
the f gs ſorts to be uſed. 


P. The forts of Laths allowed by Statute 
arc principally of two ſorts, the one five 
Feet long, and the other four Feet long, 
Thoſe of five Feet long, have five Score or 
one hundred in the Bundle, the other of 
four Feet have ſix Score, or 120 in the 
Bundle; their breadth ought to be one 
Inch and half, and thickneſs half an Inch, 
and of both theſe lengths there are three 
ſorts. 

Firſt, Heart of Oak. 

Secondly, Sap-laths. And, 

Laſtly, Deal-laths. ji Ay 

M. What is the reaſon that Laths are Re f 
different lengths and goodneſs of Stuff? 

P. Becauſe that all Rafters upon which 
they are nailed , are not placed: at e- 
qual Diſtances, and the reaſon of the variety 

n e 


4 
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of the goodnels of the Stuff, is always con- 
ſidered, for the place wherein tis to be 
uſedz as for Example, Thoſe of Heart of 
Oak, being the beſt, are moſt neceſſary 
for Tiling, as being moſt durable; the ſe- 
cond fort of Sap Laths, are beſt for plaſter- 
ed Walls, and thofe of Deal for Ceil- 
ings. 

M. What quantity of Naits is uſed in laying 
a Bundle Tatbs. 

P. Five hundred to a Bundle of 5 Foot 
Laths, and 600 to a Bundle of four Feet 
Eaths, every hundred of Nails containing 
. 

M. How many Tiles will cover a ſquare Tard? 
P. Threeſcore Tiles laid at a ſeven Inch 
Gage will cover a Yard. But as I ſaid be- 
fore, tiling is meaſured by the Square and 
not by the Yard. 


M. How many Toles and Laths are W to 
complete a Square of Tiling? 
P. Six hundted and ſixty five Tiles or 
there abouts, will cover a Square of Tiling, 
with one Bundle of Laths. 

M When jon firſt mentioned plain: Tikes, I ve- 
member that you at the fame time memiamd Ridge 
Ties, to what uſe ſerve they? 


P. To 
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P. To cover the Ridge or Top of the 
Structure, and for every 1000 of plain 
Tiles you have ten Ridge Tiles, | 

M. I am very well ſatisfied as to the Knowledge 
of Bricks and Tiles, and the Appurtenances incident 
to their uſe in Building, as Sand, Lime, Laths, 
Nails, &c. I now defire that you give me the like 
Infght in Timber? 


P. I will. 

M. How many ſolid Fett of rough Timber make 
4  ; .* be | | 

P. Fifty ſolid Feet make a Load, and 
for Timber ſquared fit for Building, the fol- 
lowing are proportioned, both for depth 
and thickneſs, or more plainly, the ſides 
of the Square at the end of the Piece. 


Ex Peet 
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Feet | reit lunch Inch 
8 11 82 1 
Summers 16 20% In 1 13 3 
or Girders 20 to 23 hd 1 and ro 
from 8 Ny fo $6 09” Þ 
| JOOST Gap 14 
11S Ylalength es 3 
Joyſts of AN * | 
(id. Square & | 
Binding and) e peet In length, muſt 6 Inch: 
Trimming 7 to. 112 be in their ad 1 
Joyſt from ohn & e 
5 | 2 8 2 
Wall-Phtes and Beams of any ID | — R 
Length from 15 Foot, may c 2 - 
have 1a their Squares a 7 12 1 1 
enn inch lach 
Purlynes ) 155 185 n lengt muſt have) 9 8. 
from J to © in their Square nd 9 
184 21% | I2 
Fcot Foot I 6 
2 8. LY 142 In length, * E 8 . 
. 44 18: ( muſt have 208 
283 TH to 214 in their id t 8 8 8 
528 OE 241\ Squareon ” * — 
r e 
Q 242 204 OD 3 2 
1 Feet Inch Inch 
Single Rafters „ | 
nag we. * 67 Maſt have in their) 4 34 
65 to 94. - Sw 
| 5 97 ) 4. 


Principal 
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5 — bg \ Feet * / Muſt have _ | 
any nag 12 —_— and ; 
—_ « | Kevin * (15-13 


I. ſuppoſe that theſe are the Principal Timbers be- 
longing to the Building of any ordinary Edifice, in 
which I am. well eſtabliſhed ; I think that at the 
firft you mentioned Lead among ft the reſt, 


P. 'Tis true | did, and tis a very uſeful 
Material, nor only for covering of Tem- 
ples, Churches, cc. But in common 
Buildings for Gutters, Pipes, &c. to con- 
vey the water from the Houſe into ſome 
convenient place. 


M. What thickneſs ought Lead to be of fr 
Gutters + "0 | 


N thinneſt is moſt generally uſed * 


being moſt pliable, and is commonly about. 


eight or nine Pound to the Foot. 


M. What Allowance hath the Plumber for alt- 
ing old Lead, and Workmanſhip. 


P. They are generally allowed; — 
per hundred Weight. 


M. What are Plumbers allowed per Pound for 
Sother ? 


P. According as the Allay is with Lead, 
from 9 d. to 12 d. per Pound. 


M. I 
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HM. Is not Iron a very confiderable Marriai in 
Building? 
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P. Ves, for making Bolts, Hinges, Dogs, 
Stples, Window-Bars, Cc. 

M. At what Price is Juch Work commonly done 
fort 
P. At 4 Pence, or 4 Pence Half Penny 
per Pound, 

M. Are Caſements made þ J, the Pound? 

P. No, Caſements are valued according 
to theit Magnitude, Strength and Goodneis 
of Workmanſhip, from 4 Shillings to 20 


Shillings a Caſement, and the like for Oh 
Keys, &e. | 

1. There is one thing yet — Ih in Kar if 
you ſatisfie me, I ball be highly obliged, and that 
is, how to meaſure Super ficies aud Solids, and the 


manner of nearing the ſeveral Berl, of a Build: 
ing ? 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE XL 
Of the Menſuration of Super- 
ficres and Solas, and the man- 
ner of meaſuring the ſeveral 
parts of a Building. 


Huaw many kind of meaſures are uſed in 
Building? 


P'. Three, vigz. Lineal, Superficial 
and Solid: 

M. What is Lineal Meaſure ? 

P. Lineal Meaſure, is the meaſuring of 
any thing that hath length only, as a 
Line, GGG. 

M. What is ſuper ficial meaſure fx 

P. Superficial Meaſure is the meaſuring | 
of any Subſtance that hath. Length and 
Breadth only, as Land Paycment, N 
ing, Plaiſtering. Cc. | 


TH 


M. What 


* | 
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M. What is folid Meaſure ? 
P. Solid Meaſure is the meaſuring of 
any quantity, that bath \ Length, Breadth 
and Depth, as Stone, Timber, &c. 
M. What are the principal Meaſures, as are 
confirmed by Statute, uſed in Buildings ? 
P. The Foot, the Yard, and the Rod, 
Pole or Perch. 
M. From whence have they their Original: 2 | 
P. From a Barley Corn, for tis con- 
firmed by the Statute of Edw. III. That 
three Barley Corns in length ſhould make 
an Inch, 12 Inches a Foot, 3 Foot a Yard, 
and. 16 Fect and an halt a Rod, Pole or 


Perch, 
M. By the preceding, I ful that a Foot in 


length contains 12 Inches only: Pray inform me 


| what is a ſuperficial Fot? | 
P. A ſuperficial Foot is a Foot in 
length, and in breadth, containing 144 Inches, 


by which is meaſured, Plank, _ Pave- 


ment, GS. 
M. What is a ſolid or cubical Foot ? 
p. A ſolid or cubical Foot, is a Body like 
unto a Die, each ſide being equal to one 
Foot or twelve Inches, and the whole equal 
[0 


ALS Tu 
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to 1728 Inches; by this Meaſure, Stone, 
Timber, Cc. are meaſured, 

M. What is a Yard® | 

P. A Yard (as is ſaid before) i is a length 
equal to three Fect, and a ſquare Yard is 
cqual to nine Feet, that is, three Feet mul- 
tiplied by three Feet, produces nine Feet; 
by this Meaſure do Paviers, Plaſterers, 
Toyners, Painters, &c. meaſure their 
Work. 

M. What is a Pole, Rod or Perch? 

P. A Pole, Rod or Perch in lengthonly, 
is alength of ſixteen Feet and half, but a 
ſquare Rod contains 272 Feet and a quar- 
ter, produced by multiplying 16 Feet 
and half, by 16 Feet and half; by this Mea- 
ſure of 272 Feet and quarter, Land and 
Brickwork is mieaſured, as alſo digging of 
Ground for Buildings, GS. 

M. Is there not any other kind Ds Meaſure uſed 


in Building? 
P. Yes, but principally i in the Brictlay. 


ers and Carpenters Works, which they call 
the Square of ten Feet, viz. ten Feet 
every way, the whole Square being equal 

"7 hs to 
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to 100 Feet, and by this Meaſure Curpen- 
ters meaſure their Carcaſs, Framing 
Roofing, Partitioning, Flooring, and the 
Bricklayers their Tiling, and thus much 
for the Explanation of Meaſures: and be- 
cauſe that the uſual way of taking Dimen- 
ſions is by Feet and Inches, I ſhall now 
proceed to ſhew you how to multiply Feet 
and Inches by Feet and Inches; before that 
Icome to particular examples in Menſuration. 


EXAMPLE 
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EXAMPLE I. 


WET it be required to multiply 14 


Foot 7 Inches by 17 Feet 11 Inches · 
Place the Numbers to be multiplied, 


in order one under another, vg. Feet under 
Feet, and Inches under Inches, making a 
Croſs between the Feet and Inches, and 


drawing a Line under tnam as! in the Margin. 


Firſt, Mulciply the 17 Feet 


by 14 Feet, and they produce 
238, which place down ac 
cordlignd the common Pra- 
ctice of Multiplication, which 


herein happens to be in two 
Numbers, viz. 98, and 14. 
Secondly, Multiply 17 Feet 


by the 7 Inches, and they pro- 


duce 119, which divided by 
12, give 9 Feet 11 Inches. 


12 


Feet Inch 


7 


261:03:5 


Thirdly. 
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Thirdly, multiply the 14 Feet into the 


voy 


" * 
* f + 


of 
* 


1 


11 Inches, and they produce 154, which 


divided by 12, gives 12 Feet 10 Inches. 
Fourthly, Multiply the Inches into them- 

ſelves, and they make 77, which divided 

by 12, gives 6 Inches 5 Parts. 

Laſtly, Add the whole together, and the 

Sum will be 261 Feet, 3 Inches and; parts. 


1 
. 


iy 


3 


EX AMPLE 
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E X AMP LE IL 


ET it be requited to multiply 327 
5 Feet 5 Inches, by 30 Feet 7 
Inches | 


Firſt, Multiply 327, by Feet Inch 
30,according to the com- 3 27 04 
mon way of Multiplicati- + 
on, and they produce 3907 
9810 Feet. 27 


9810 


Secondly, Multiply 3 
the zo Feet into the 5 
I90—9 


Inches, and they pro- 
duce 150, which divid- 
ed by 12, gives 12 Feet 10013. 1 
and 6 Inches. | 
Thirdly, Multiply 327 Feet by 7 Inches, 
and it produces 2289, which divided by 12, 
gives 190 Feet and nine Inches, 
Fourthly, Multiply the Inches into them. 
ſelves, and they produce 2 Inches 1 1 parts. 


Laſtly, 


2 — 11 


4 b 
wi 7 2 7 
2 * 
7 Ca nREz 5 


„ 
- 
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Laſtly, Add'the whole together, and the 
Sum will be roof] Feet, 5 Inches and 
II parts. , | 

M. I underſtand the nature of multiplying Feet 
and Inches by Feet and Inches perfectly well; I now 
defire that we may proceed to the Menſuration of 
Super ficial Figures, and firſt I ſhould be glad to 
know, by what Name each Figure is called? 

P. You ſhall; Superficial Figures are 
either the Circle, Ellipſis or Oval, Triangle, 
Square, Parallelogram, Rhombus, Rhom- 
boydes, Trapezium, Pentagon, Hexagon, 
Heptagon, Octagon, Nonagon, Decagon, &c. 
or Figures of many unequal Sides, of 
which each in its proper place. 
Firſt, Then the Circle, a plain Geometri- 
cal Figure contained in one Line only, in 
the midſt wereof there is a Point called the 
Center,from whence all Lines drawn to the 
Circumference are equal, ſo 46 is equal 
to ad, and à d to ac, &c. The Proportion 
that the Diameter of any Circle hath to 
the Circumference is as 7 to 22, or (more 
exact) as 113 to 355. ,To meaſure the 
Area or Superficial Content of any Car- ; 


cle, obſerve this GENERAL RULE. 


Square 


2 
* * 
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Square the Diameter (which is to multi- 
ply it into its felf) and multiply that Pro- 
duct by 11, and the laſt Product divide 
by 14, the Quotient ſhall be the content 
of the Circie required. As for Example, a 
Circle is 12 Feet Diameter, what's the Con- 
rent. 


12 The Diameter 4 f 


12 
144 The Diameter Squared, 
11 
144 
144 | 
15334, which divide by 145 a8 | 
above 4 
14)1584(113 the Content of 3 
1 the Circle te- 
ML 
; 44 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, An Ellipſis, Fig. XXI. Greek, 

an. Oval, or Geometrical Figure compre- 
hended in one only Line, but that not Czr- 
cular, nor having all its parts equally re- 
ſpe&ing the Center. But from two Focus 
Points. To meaſure the Area or Superficial 
Content of any Ellipſis : Take this GE- 
NERAL RULE, multiply the Tranſverſe 
by the Conjugate Diameter, and extract the 
ſquare Root of their Product. That Root 
ſo extracted, ſhall be equal to the Diameter 
of a Circle whoſe Superficial Content ſhall 
be equal to the Ellipſis given, which may 
be found by the preceeding Rule for a 
Circle. 
Thirdly, Right lined Triangles, of what 
form ſoever are meaſured by either of theſe 
GENERAL RULES. 

1. Multiply half the length of the Baſe 
by the whole length of the perpendicular, 
and the Product ſhall be the Content re- 
quired. 

2. Multiply half, the : by 
all the Baſe, and that Product ſhall be the 
Content required, Fig, XXII. 


Fourthly, 


a. 4 


> 
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Fourthly, The Geometrical Square, Fig. 
XXIII. is meaſured by multiplying, one 
ſide by the other, as alſo is the Parallelo- 
gram Fig. XXIV. 

Fifthly, The Rhombus gik Fig. XXV. 
Let fall the perpendicular & Y which mul- 
tiply by any of the longeſt Sides as & /, or 
gi, and the Product ſhall be the Content 
required. 

Sixthly, The Trapezium m, Fig. XXVI. 
Divide it into two Triangles, and meaſure 
cach ſeparately, as before is taught, and 
then adding the Sums of both Triangles to- 
gether, you will have the Content of the 
Trapezium as required, 

Seventhly, The Pentagon Fig. XXVII. 
from the Center a, draw a b, ac, and let 
fall the perpendicular a 4; meaſure the 
Triangle a bc, as before is taught, which 
Content multiply by 5, and the Product is 
the Content of the Pentagon required, 
and here you muſt note that what is here 
laid of the Menſuration of a regular Penta- 
gon, the ſame is to be underſtood in the 
Menſuration of a Hexagon, Septagon, 
W &c. When you have any uncqual.- 
M ſided 


| 
{ 
* 


Dimenſions, vis. Length, Breadth and 
Depth, or Thickneſs. 
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ſided Figure to meaſuto, as Fig. XXVIII. 
you muſt divide it into Triangles, marking 
each wich an Alphabetical Letter or a Fi- 
gure, then beginning with the firſt Triangle 
as that marked A, find its Content, and 


place it down as in the Table, and in like 


manner, go through with the whole; and 
laſtly by adding all the ſcycral Triangles 
together, you will have the whole Content 
of the uncqual-ſided Figure as was required. 


A---06 : O3: 27 
B.- 062 : OL : 19 


. C---07 -:-01 : 20 


D.--06 : 0O2-:; 10 
E---05 : O2: 29 


LS 


Tatal 28 1.03 2726 


N. 1 comprehend the Menſuration of Super ficies 
perfectiy well, I now defire that you inſtruft me in 
the Menſuration of Solids. 

P. I will. All Jolias do conſiſt of three 


M. What 


* x MY 
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M. What are the Solid: I muſt learn to meaſure? 
P. The Cube, Parallelipipedon, Pyramis, 

Cone, Fruſtrum of Pyramids and Cones, 

Cylinders, Globes, &c. 

M. How do you meaſure the Cube A. Fi ig. 


XXIX? 
P. A Cube is a ſolid Boch, conſiſting of 


ſix ſquare Faces, or Plains, whoſe Sides 
are all equal, and Angles all right An- 
oles. Let a Cube be 7 Feet 7 Inches ſquare, 
what's the Content. The general Rule 
for meaſuring of a Cube, is to find the 
Superficial Content of one Plain, and 
multiply that into the Depth, and the 
Product ſhall be the Content required. 
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Example. | 
2 | Feet — 4 
The Side of the Cube 727 
multiplied by 7: 7 
49 
"RES - 
$2 1 
41 
The Superficial Content . 
of one Plain which 7 : Ol 
multiplied by the depth —* * 7 
h | 399 
972 © 
33 33867 
3: 6 


The ſolid Content 
required „ ardrcg 
Note, That what is here ſaid of the 
Menſuration of a Cube, the ſame is to be 
underſtood of the long Cube or Parallel- 
pipedon B. 


M. How do you meaſure the Solidity of a Pyra. 
mis or Cone ? 


P. The Solidity of a Pyramis, is found 


the very ſame way as the Solidity of a 
| | 1 Cone, 
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Cone, which is by multiplying the Arca of 
the Baſe by one third of the height, 


and the Product is the Solidity of the 
cone or Pyramis required. As for Exam- 
ple, Fig. C. Let the Superficial Content of 

the Baſe of the Cone be 20 Feet, and the 
perpendicular height 15 Feet 3 Inches; 
multiply 20 Feet by 5 Feet 1 Inch, and the 
product ſhall be equal to 101 Feet 8 Inches, 
which is the Solidity of the Cone required. 


M. How do you meaſure the Solidity f a Priſm, 
or long triangular Solid? 


P. Firſt, Find the Superficial Copies of 


one end, (which is a Triangle as is taught 
before in Superfices) and multiply that 


Content by the length, and the Product is the 


Solidity required. As for Example, Fig. D. 
The Content of the Triangular end is 2 


Feet 9 Inches, which multiplied by 30 Feet 


7 Inches the length, gives 34 Feet 1 Inch 
3, for the Solidity required. 


M. Suppoſe there is a regular Solid, as Fig. E. 
how is it to be meaſured ? 


P. Let the Solid be a Pentagon at its 
Baſe, each ſide equal to 8 Feet, and the 
perpendicular equal to 6 Feet: and its 
length 20 Foot, what's the ſolid content? 

Firſt, 
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Firſt, Find the Superficial Content of the 
Pentagon as before is taught in Superfices. 
Secondly, Multiply the length by the 
Content of the Pentagon, and the Pro- 
duct is the Solidity required; as for Exam- 
ple, the Supetficial Content of the Penta. 
gon is 120 Feet, which multiplied by 20 
Feet the length, gives 2400 Feet for the 
Solidity required, 


M. How do you meaſure an * Solid, 
| whoſe Ends conſiſt of unequal Sides and Angles, 
as Fig. F? 
Let this irregular Solid be given to be 
meaſured. 

Firſt, Find the Arca of the Baſe as be- 
fore is taught, which according to the Di- 
menſions placed to the Diagonal and 
Perpendiculars will be found to be 2 Feet 
4 Inches and an half, which multiplied by 
47 Fect 6 Inches the length, gives 110 
Feet, 10 Inches for * ME re 
ures. 


M. * meaſure the Solidity of a 9 
hinder 7 


_ 
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P. By the very ſame Rules as before de- 
livered, vg. find the Area of one End, 
and multiply that into its length and the 
product will be the Solid Content required; 

M. How do you meaſure the Super ficial On 
a linder? 

P. Multiply the length by the Circumte- 
rence, and to that Product add the Area 
of both Ends, and the Sum ſhall be the 
Superficial Content required. 

M. How do you meaſure the Super ficial aud 
Solid Content of a Globe ? 

P. I will inform you. | 

Firſt, For the Superficial Content, mul- 
tiply the Diameter of the Globe, by its 
own Circumference, and the Product ſhall 


be equal to the Super fitial Content re- 
| n 


Secondly, For the Solid Content, cabe 
the Diameter, which multiplied by rr, 
and its Product divided by 21, the Quotient : 
will be equal to the Solidity required, 


M. Theſe Solids which you huve now taught me 


to meaſure are all regular, which in Praflice ſeldom 
happens, not but that they are abſolutely neceſſary = 
to be known ; 1 now defire you to inform me whether 


2 

AL. n n 
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, 

- 
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there are not certain Solids which moſt Timber Trees 


repreſent ? 
P. Yes, there is, which are called Erl. 


ums of Pyramids or Cones, 


M. How are they meaſured ? 
P. As follows, 


Firſt, Find the ſuperficial Content of os 
end of the Fruſtum. 

Secondly, Multiply the ſuperficial Con- 
tent of one end by the other, and extract 
the ſquare Root of their Product. 


. * * * a * 
— 
us n 


Laſtly, This ſquare Root being added to 


the Sum of both Areas and their Sum 
multiplied by one third of the Fruſtum's 
length, the Product ſhall be the ſolid Con- 
tent required. 

Note, That what is here ſaid of the 


Menſuration of the Fruſtum of a Cone, 


the ſame is to be underſtood of the Fru- 
trum of a Pyramid, the Rule * com- 
mon to both. 

M. We having now gone through hs Menſu- 
ration of 8 and Solids, let us now return 


to the Building, and confider of the ſeveral Mea- 
fures that Workmen __ in taking their W 


P. Tul, 


mp — 922 as 


* - 
* 
CORR 
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P. Firſt, Of the CARPENTER, 
whoſe principal Work is Partitioning, Roof- 
ing and Flooring, all performed by n 
Square.” 

The principal Things to be obſerved in 
taking theſe Dimenſions, are as follows. 

I, In naked Flooring to allow 9 or 10 
Inches, for the __ of Joiſt laid in the 
Wall. 

2. In boarded Flooring, you muſt take 
your Dimenſions to the very extream parts, 
out of which, Deductions muſt be made for 
Stair-Caſes, Chimneys, &c. 

3. In meaſuring Partitions, Deductions 
muſt be made for Windows, Doors, and 
Door-Caſes, if not agreed on otherwile. 

4. When you take the Dimenſions of a 
Roof, meaſure the length of the Rafter, 
and length of the Roof, and afterwards the 
Hipps by themſelves, inſtead of allowing 
flat and half the common way. 

5. Doors, Saſh-Windows, Shop-Wia- 
dows, &c. are taken, and meaſured by the 
Foot _ 


N 6. Stairs 
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6. Stairs and Stair-Caſes, are valued by 
the Step according ta the g ene of Wie 
Stuff and Workman ſlip. Den 

7. Cornices are ified by the: Foot 
ſquare, and ſometimes by running Mea- 
ſure, as alſo are Nailt and Balluſtrades, 
Kinting "mm; * CO Lintel. 
ting, ciel 33104; * 

Secondly, Of GLAZIE RSs Work, 
whoſe | Dimenſions ate taken in | Feet, 
Inches and Parts, or rather by Feet, and 
the hundred Parts of a Foot; the princi- 
oy! things to be obſerved therein: Are, 
I. Where Windows in a Building are 

* of one Magnitude, you need meaſure 


but eee ** 0 account. for all the 
others. 


— 


2. To meafure dull and owl Win- 
dows as ſquare Windows, of the » ſame 
| breadth as their own Diameters, becauſe 
that in cutting out of the Quarrels of Glals, 
there is a great waſte, and more time ſpent 
therein-than it twas a ſquare Window. 
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Thitdly, JOYN ER's Work which 
is meaſured by the Yard ſquare. The 
principal things to be obſerved herein is: 

1. That their Dimenſions are taken in 
Feet and Inches. 

2. That they girt down every Moulding, 
contained between the Cieling and Floor, 
which they take for the height of the 
Room, and the Circumfetence of the 
Room they take for the length, deducting 
the Doors, Windows and Chimney, -—_ 


3. The Seats of Windows, Cheek, So- 
phetas, &c. are all to be taken by them. 
ſelves, as alſo are Doors and .Window- 
Shutters which are allowed Work and half 
Work in regard to their * worked on 
both ſides. 


4. When Pilaſters or Columns are in- 
troduced, they are paid for according to 
the goodneſs of their Work; but for Ar- 
chitraves, Cornices, Sub. baſe, &c. made 
ſingly, they ate meaſured at ——per Foot 
40 47 8 Meaſure; e Frames and Saſhes 


N 2 ovifites 
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gether, or Saſhes ſingly, but the lids | 
ſingle at- -per Frame. | 
Fourthly, Of PAINTER's Work, 
meaſured as the Foyners in every reſpect, 
excepting that of Work and half which 
the Painter hath none, for inſtead of ac- 
counting Doors and Window Shutters 
Work and half, they make it double Work 
being painted on both ſides. 
Window - Lights, Saſh - Frames, Saſh- 
Squares, Door-Caſes, Caſements, Cc. 
are done at- per Piece, and oftcntimes 
 Modillion Cornices, &c. 

Fifthly, PLAISTERER's Work, 
principally of two kinds: namely, 

1. Work lathed and plaſtered, called 
Tieling: And, 

2. Work rendered, which is alſo of two 
Kinds, Viz. Rendering upon Brickwork, 
or in Partitioning between Quarters. The 
principal things to be regarded herein : ls, 
1. To make Deductions for all Chim- 
neys, Doors and Windows excepting where 
rendering is done upon Brick, then there 
muſt be no Deductions made for Door or 


W indows, 
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Windows, for the Work of the Jaums 


and Heads commonly exceed the JA 


of the Doors and Windows. 

2. If the Wokman find Materials, for 
rendering between Quarters, you mult de- 
duct one fifth part for Quarters, Braces, &c. 
But if Workmanſhip only is found, you muſt 
meaſure the whole as whole Work, for the 
Workman could have performed the whole 
much ſooner if there had been no Quar- 
ters thete. 

3. In meaſuring Whiting and Colouting 
between Quartering, there muſt be a fourth 
part allowed extraordinary for the returns of 
the Quarters. 

Sixthly, MAS ON's Work, which is 
meaſured by Foot Meaſure, vig. either 
Lineal as the coping of Walls, (which is 
oftentimes meaſured by the ſquare Foot al- 
ſo) or ſuperficial as in Pavements, or Solid, 
as Blocks of Marble, Columns, c. The 
principal Things to be obſerved herein is, 
that they girt all their Mouldings as Jay. 
ners do, and take their Dimenſions in Feet, 
Inches and Parts, 


Seventh- 


V2 
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© \Seventhly, Of BRIKCLAYER's 


Work. 


The principal Works in a Building per- 
fotmed by a Bricklayer are Walling and Ty- 

ling, and what is to be obſetved therein is: 
1. That the Meaſute by which Brickwork 
is meaſured, is a ſquate Rod, or 16 Feet and. 


half ſquatred, equal to 272 Feer;. 


2. That the manner of meaſuring any 


Brick work, hath no ſort of Difference from | 


any other ſuperficial Meaſure, provided that 
the Thickneſs be equal to the Standard Thick- 
neſs, vis. one Brick and half. 

3. If the Thickneſs of Brickwalls arc leſs 


or more than the Standard Thickneſs, then 


they muſt be reduced to the Standard Thick- 


neſs by this GENERAL RULE. 


Multiply the number of ſuperficial Feet, 
found to be contained upon the Superficies 


of the Wall, by the number of half Bricks, 
Which that Wall is in "Thickneſs; one 
third part of that Product ſhall be the 
Content of Brick work required, reduced 
to the Standard | Thickneſs of one Brick 


and half. Therefore you muſt divide the 


n, * by the Multiplication of 
112732 5 half 
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half Bricks, by: 3, and the Quotient 1 5 


| * true Content required, - 


4. That you obſcrve the ſeveral Thick- 
neſs of the Walls, and that you make avory: 
Deduction out of its proper Thickneſs... 

5. When you meaſure two Walls that con- 
ſtitute an Angle, the length of one muſtbe 
taken to the out ſide, and the other to * 


inſide. 


v. When you ant Chimneys; _ 
muſt meaſure them as a ſolid Wall, and de- 
duct the Vacancies, and not to girt nan 
as many do. 

. Beſides this rough Wee (as 11 
call it) there is other kind of walling per» 
formed by Foot Mcaſure, and ſuch is Barze's 
Archer over Doors, Windows, &. Arehi. 
traves, Freezes, Cornices, Ruſticks, Re 
turns, &c. Peers, Columns, Pillaſters, &c. 
all which are valued according to the Tel 
neſs of the Work. 

8. The principal Thing to be obſeryel in 
Tiling is that tis meaſured by the Square of 
ten Foot, as Carpenters meaſure their Roofs. 
9. You muſt obſerve in taking the Di- 
: menſions 
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menſions of Tyling, that you meaſure the 
whole length, that is, as far as the Tiles are 
laid for your length, and take from the Ridge 
to the Eves for your Breadth or Depth, and 
thereby you will have the true Content of 
Tyling required. 

ro. When many Hips and Valleys hap. 
pen in a Roof, they muſt be paid for at 
per Foot running Meaſure. Beſides all the 
above Works there comes to the Brick/ayers 
Hands the Paving of Kitchens, Cellers, &c. 
with Brick, which Work is meaſured by 
the ſquare Yard of 9 Foot ſquare. 
M. Du have given me ample Satisfaction in 
every Particular, for which I am your moſt oblig- 


ed, &c. 
P. And as Ihave thus demonſtrated to you 


the ſeveral ways of meaſuring Superficies and 
Solids, and the Remarks to be made in tak - 
ing the Dimenſions of the ſeveral Work- 
man's Works, I will now proceed to lay 
down divers uſeful Tables, of great uſe 
in caſting up the Expence of Buildings, &c, 


TABLE 
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r 


An InſpeQional Table, exhibiting the 
Price of any number of odd Feet of Brick- 
work, {or other performed by the Rod) 
calculated from one Foot, to 34 Feet, 
(or a half quarter of a Rod) and at any 
Price from 15. to 10 J. the Rod. 
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M. What is the Uſe f this Table of Rod Mea- 
ſure? 

P. To readily find out the Price of any 
odd Feet, under; of a Rod, from one 
Shilling to Ten Pound per Rod. 


M. Pray explain the Table. 
P. I will. 


Firſt, At the Head of the Table over 
cach Column you have the Price of one Rod, 
: of a Rod, ; a Rod, = of a Rod, and half 
quartcr of a Rod. 

Secondly, In the firſt Column you have 
the number of odd Feet from 1 to 34, de- 
ſcending by 33, 32, 31, Cc. to one Foot 
at the bottom, and againſt theſe odd Feet, 
ſtands in the other Columns the Price, or 
Value as thoſe odd Feet comes to, at the 
Rate prefixed over each Column, the uſe 
of this Table is as following. 

The Price per Rod agreed on being bound 
at the Head of the Table, juſt under it you 
have the Price of three quarters, the half, 
the quarter and half quarter, and under. 
ncath them in the ſame Columns, the 


Price 
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Price of any number of odd Feet, from 
1 to 34, or halt quarter of a Rod. 


EX RN MYFPE I. 


At 3 Pound the Rod, what is the Value 
of three quarters, half a Rod, 3 of a Rod, 
half a quarter of a Rod, and 31 Foot. 


The Price of the whole Rod 3:0: 0 
The Three Quarters r 
The Half Rod e 
The Quarter of a Rod © :15: © 
The Halt Quarter | & 27 8 
The Thirty one Feet oO : 6: 82 
Sum 5 4 2 24 


EXAMPLE II. 


At Twenty Shillingsthe Rod, what comes 


29 Fect to? 
1. Look at the Acad of the Table for 
Twenty Shillings (the price of the Rod). 
2. In the firſt Column find out 29 Feet, 
and againſt it ſtands, 2 5. 14, o which 


is the price of 29 Feet at 20s, per Rod, 
and 


- 
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and in the like manner you may find that 


| 


Feet & NM So 

C705, 7189 0 : 0: . | 
p * 0 „ 
e 
e 1 
220. 2 Seen; 61 
117 18 n 
4. E16 %o: 4: 6:0 
71. 1 % 1 0 
10ʃ. f. as a 


EXAMPET 


At 5. 15s. the Rod, what comes 31 Feet 
to? | . 
In the top of the Table you cannot find 
5 . 15S. the Rate of the Rod given, there- 
fore firſt find out, what 31 Feet comes 
to at 5 J. the Rod, which you will find 
to be 115. 14. 34. and ſecondly, find 
what 31 Feet comes to at 105. per Rod, 

which will be found to be 15. 1d. 24, and 
laſtly, 31 Feet at 5. per Rod, comes to 
6 Pence 3 Farthings, ſo that the whole is as 
follows. 


31 Foot 
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31 Foot at 5/. the Rod is—11 : 1 : 34. 
31 Foot at ios, the Rod is — I: 1: 2 
31 Foot at 5s. the Rod is — O0: 6: 3 


— 


Sum 12: 10: o 


the Value of 31 Feet, at Five Pounds and 
Fiftcen Shillings the Rod. 


EXAMPLE IV. 


At Nine Pound the Rod, what comes 27 
Feet to? 
27 Foot at 5/. per Rodis—= 9:8 : 14. 
27 Foot at 44. per Rod is— 7: 9: 00 
5 


— 


— 


i : 5:1 


The Price of 27 Feet at Nine Pounds per 
Rod, 


EXAM- 
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K* X AMI E v. 


Ar Six Pound Seventies: Shillings and 
ne * the Rod, what" comes zo Feet 
to? A % d, q. 


30 Feet at Of ad 10 * 23 
30 Feet at 11. per Rod — 2: 1: 3 
30 Feet at 10 5. per Rod= 1: 1:0 
30 Feet at 5s. per Rod — o: 6: 2 
30 Feet at ae Rod--- oO: 3; . 
Sum — 295 


The Price of 30 Feet at 61. 17 . 6d. ger 
Rod, 

M. I underſtand the Uſe of this Table very at 
and find that "twill be of great Service to me in 


making ef Computations, I ſhould be very glad if 
you would calculate a Table exhibiting the Price 


of odd Feet, contained in a Square by which Roof- / ; 
ing, Flooring, Partitioning and Tiling, are meaſured. 

P. Such a Table I have already calculated, 
which ſhall nf Wie * 
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M. Pray explain to me the ah of this Table. 
P. Iwill. 


Firſt, (As in the had at the Head of 


the Table you have the Price of one Square,: 


of a Square, 4 a Square, and ᷣ of a Square 
placed over each Column, calculated from 
Five Shillings the Square, to Forty Shillings 
the Square, and by Addition to Five Pound, 
Ten Pound, &c. per Square, as wills "ap- 
pear hereafter. | 
Secondly, In the firſt Column you have 
any number of odd Feet under 25, and 


in the other Columns, is placed the Price - 


or Rate as any number of odd Feet under 
25 comes to, according to the Rate or 


Price at the Head of the Column. 


e Ufe. of ; the Tahle Hol WS, 
The Price agreed on, e tound 8 


Head of the Table, underneath it you have 


the Price of J of 2 Square a Square and 5 
of a Square, and againſt the odd Feet, their 


I will illuſtrate the Uſe by Examples. 


/ 


- water 13.5. at the Head of the Table, 


* a. 2 
%. af £3 & 


0 The 3 Quarters is e 
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EXAMPLE 1 


At Twelve Shillings the Square, what i is 
the Price of of à Square, ny 
of a Square and 20 Beer 


n 


rs The domes at 0: 12: 0 94. 


d 


The half . 
The 20 Feet 0 


N * p 1 4 


"EXAMPLE U. 


At 13s. the Square, 1 comes 24 Feet 


tw? . 
Againſt 24 Feet in the firſt Column, and 


> ſtands 3 5. 14. 2, which is the Price or 
Valuc of 24 Feet, at 135. per Square. | 


— >" 
£ . 
* 1 
14101 
7 
£ 


And 
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And after the fame manager * 9 
find that 4 i 


4. J. 4. by 4. 
_ 512 724} 41 £72; /0*24 
. SS — 

| 7 2 eser: 13 
9 8 II g [O : o: 
24117234 958 re 
neee: e 
20 2 20 ZO: 4:2 0:0 

- = / © 
4400 F 21, JO: 8 SEM 


And the like for any other Rate under 2 5 
Feet or 2 2 of a Square. 


EXAMPLE 


At One Pound Sixtcen Shillings the 
Square, what comes 22 Feet to) 

In the upper part of the Table, you can- 
not find Thirty Six Shillings, the Rate 
giren, but you may find Thirty Shillings in 
one Column, and Six Summen in another 

n 
22 Foot at 305. is 6: 6; 0 
and 22 Foot at 65. is — 1 
So that 22 Feet at rod Die 
| SIRE comes to- 0 © 7.0 
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EXAMPLE IV. 


At 24. 12s, the Square what comes 
21 feet to? 6 + 
21 Feet at 40s, the Square is 8: 5.: © 
21 Feet at 125. the Square is : 6: © 


— — 


21 Feet at 5235. the Square is 9 : 11: © 


—  — — — — — 


EXAMPLE V. 


Ar 37. 19s. the Square what comes 
12 Feet to? | x 4. 1. 


12 Foot at 405. the Square is 4: 9 
12 Foot at 30s. the Square is 3: ah 
1 
* 


"I 


12 Foot at 9s. the Square is I : 
12 Feet at 3 J. 195. 10d. is 9 : 


N 8 


36.4 AMPLE VE 

At 20. 125.and 64. per Square, what doth 
24 Feet come to: g. d. 4 

24 Feet at 405. is 9: 

25 Feet at 10. is 2 
24 Feet at 55. is 18. 2d. 
whoſe half is - 1 
24 Feet at 20, 125. 6d. is 12: 6 32 
and the o— for/any other R Rate required, 
MA M. I wonder 


7 + 
- + « 
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M. I wonderfully approve of theſe Tables, pray 
have you any other by you ? 

P. Yes, I have divers others, but fot the 
preſent, I ſhall inſert but two more, the 
one ſhewing the Value of odd Feet in the 
Yard Meaſure, and the other a Table reduce- 
ing the Thickneſs of any Brick Wall, to 
the Standard Thickneſs of one Brick ahd 
half. 


GND T2 7a co d. 
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An inſp ectional Table, erhibiting what any 
L — of odd Feet in a Supertcle 
or Solid Tard, comes unto; for aby 
Price by the Vard from One an 4 
Tard to Ten Pound, Cc. | 


Fe | 
Feet . 


* 
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number; of odd 


An inſpegional Table hie What any 
Fect in A Superfici 


or Solid Yard comes unto ;, for any 


Price by the Yard, from One Farthing 


r Yard to Ten, Pound, Sc. 
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»* ag # s 
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An Inſpectional Table, exhibiting what any 
number of odd Feet in a Superficial 
or Solid Yard, comes unto; for any 


Price by the Vard from One Farthing 
per Yard to Ten Pound, Sc. | 

8 Saver 7 r | A Yard 

| . a0 -+..4 q.pts. | 5. 4. . pr.. 

1 o © 0,77 © o o0,88] o o 1,0 

> bf ; o © 1,54] © © 1,76] © © 2,0 

= 2 8 o 2,31] © © 2,60 | © © 3,00 

Ms bo 319] oe o 3454] ,o 1 0,00! 

a br 2420] C 1 3,0 0 2 | 0,00 

3 b 3s: 1530 0 2 2265 | © 3 000 

; 41 o 3 cxqo] © 3 2,20} 0 4 o, oo 

5 3 3.0 O 4 1,75] © 5 000 

8 6 oO 4 2,60 o 5 1,30 © 6 ooo 

0 5 1,70] o 6 oO, 3 o 7 | 0,09 

ip 96 0,604 © 7 0,49 2; © 8 o, oo 

9 o 6 3,90] o 8 O,og} © 9 0,00 

10 | o 7 3,00} © 9 o,o o 10 o,o 

mi o 8 2.191 © 10 o, o5 o 11 o, oo 

174 o 6 1,33 o 10 2,66| 1 ©. 0,00 

- da} wi's 2074] jr-"'9 2.g3 }; ® Of Cog 

Ba 23 2 4 0,09 2 8 , 3 ©; 0,00 

S 4 3 1 1,33] 3 6 2,67] 4 © 0,00 

5 J 3% 2-07] 14 F 1:33]; 5 ©: Qoe 

6 4 8 2,09] 5 4 ooo 6 ©, o,00 

oh ins 1,335] 2 2.691} 7 ©; 0,59 

81 6 1 2,6% i 1,33 8 0} 0,09 

97 o , 8 o %%% 9 „ 0,00 

10 7 9 1333 8 10 2,66 10 © o, oo 

11 15 6 2.67 17 9 1,33 20 0 0,00 

5 02 31 1 1,33 35 6 2,67| 40, © o, oo 

31 46 8 , oo 53 4 0,00 | 60 O o, oo 

| 41 62 2 2,671 1 1,33 | 80 0 o, oo 

% 1,223 | 88 tro 2,661 T00 © 0,09 

— —c—J————_—C——_—— CE 4 

rect Solid . 24 IA Yard Cubial) 


M. The 
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M. The Uſe of this Table doth not appear to he 


fo plain as the preceding. 
P. Ves it is, as you ſhall find by the Ex- 


planation and Uſe. 

Firſt, At the Head of the Table arc : the 
odd Feet contained in a Yard Superficial, 
beginning at one Foot, and ending at a 
Yard, | 
At bal bottom of the Table you havi 44 
e. of Feet in a Cubical Yard, num- 
bred by 3, 6, 9, Oc. to a Yard Solid. 

In the firſt Column towards the Left- 
Hand, is placed the price of a Yard from 
one Farthing to 5/. per Yard, and in the 
other Columns under the odd Feet; js i 
placed the Price in Shillings, Pence, Fatth. 


ings, and hundred parts Of a nn as 


any number of odd Feet comes to. {O01 +þ 
The Uſe of | - + man be made pp by 
Examples. 211 1? BRA 


' 
; 
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EXAMPLE I. 


At Eight Pence the Yard, what comes 

s Feet to? + 

Look for 8 pence in the firſt Colunin, 
an under 6 Feet in the Angle of meeting 

you find os. 5d. 14. 33, that is oog. 5 d. 

T Farthing, and 33 hundred parts of a 

Farthing, which is the Price or Value of 

6 Feet, at 8 Pence the Yard; Superficial, and 
in like manner, may be found that at 


3 Farthings 
Nice 
9 Pence 

7 Shillings 
4 Pound 


* 

s _; £ 
S © 
as * 
us 


S 363% £&. 6 3 
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EXAMPLE II. 


At 5 Shillings and 4 Pence Half. Peiiny 
per Yard, what comes 8 Foot to? 


. pte. 
8 Foot at 5 Shillings | 1 „ 


42 5 1,33 
8 Foot at 4 Pence is 6 3 220 
8 Foot at Half Penny is o: 0 : 1376 


So that 8 Feet, at 5 Shillings) a 
4Pence 24. per Yard is, 51 1729 


— 


— 


— 
-__ 


—— — 


EXAM- 


* 5 # .* 
Ws 1% ; . ; 
o& 1 4 * ”, * 
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EXAMPLE III. 


At Three pounds Seven Shillings Nine 
Pence Half. penny the Yard, what comes 7 
Foot: to? | J. „ 9. 
r r 0 

Half a Foot at 34. * 
per Tard is 8 3 40 

7 Feet at 7 5. per fo : 


Ya is = 25 « I,33 
Half a Foot at 7s. fo: WE 

per Tard is » 1415 

k 4 8 * _ pers {nun 2d 


7 Feet at Half- 
Penny per Yard is 


Half a Foot at A 
2 Penny per Yard is 


7 Feet at 3/. of 


JOY —— — »•*„ä 


od. 24. the Yardp2 
Domes to — 
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EXAMPLE IV. 


At 2s. and 7d. the Cubical Yard, what 
comes 18 Feet to? 4 

Find 18 at the bottom of the Table, and 
25. in the firſt Column, and in the Angle of 
meeting, ſtands 15. 44. o, opt. likewiſe 
againſt 74. and over 18. in the Angle of 
meeting you find os. 4d. 2,66q.Pts. which 
added to the other makes 1s. 8d. 24.66, 
which is the Price of 18 Feet at 25. 7d, per 
Yard ſolid. | | 


R 
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EXAMPLE V. 


At 125. 5d. 29. the Yard Cubical, what 
comes 20 Feet to ? 

Firſt, Becauſe we cannot find 20 at the 
bottom of the Table take it at twice, vig. 
at 18, and 3 of three r 37” 1 


18 Feet at 10s, the 5 
Yard comes to 8 ail Hes 

18 Feet at 25. the 
„ 1 24 0 

18 Feet at 5. the e 
Yard is =- W l 


2 Feet at 10s. the 
Yardis ; of 3 Feet 

2. Feet at 2s. the 
Yard is; of 3 Feet 


2 Feet at 5d. : 


18 Fect at Half: 3 
Penny per Yard is . 
5 oO 1 : 23 mann 


{<4 :8 


Yard is 2 of 3 Feet 


2 Fee at 24. per 
Yard ; —— 

The Silas of 20 
| Feet at 125. 5d. 29 

the Yard Cubical --- 


© 2.0 2 0% 


10: 4: L353 
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An Iaſpectional Table, reducing Brickwork 
of any Thickneſs, to the Standard Thick- 


* 


neſs of one Brick and Half. 


Brick | 1 Brick | 1 Brick | 2 Bricks. | 


o vg 0. 0 


W 
0 — 


1 Quarter [R. O. T. x. 2 FR. Q. FIX. @ # 
2 Quarter 0 5 ale 
Quarter [o o 4540 7 22 o 2 f o 2 45 
: „%%% ¶%ł᷑— . Tt eZ Y 
ST" 6,1.20.140tvei'oa 
®. ao. 4511 1 2z2] 2 © io] 2 2 45 
— s O 0112 0 O 3 22 & & i 
% 4 1 2202 2 45] 4 0 0 
2 Fit 2 4513 1 225 © o 
8 2 o 04 o 15 6.0: 
= 7j> 1 22j4 2 45]7 0 © 
= 8. 4 0 15 1 22] 8 o 0 
22 6 o o 9 0 o 
8. 103 1 226 2 4510 o 
2 11063 2 45/7 1 22] 0 of14 2 45 
L 1214 © 08 © 1 o 16 o 
=: 8334: 1: een ee 
1444 2 45|9 1 22)ig 0 0 
„ 315 0; :0Þ-@ 0 ol 9 4 
1 16/5 1 22070 2 716 o Oo 
28 1715-2 Ir 
| 5 17 f 451111 22117 © o 
S 18 9 oliz 0 cis 0 © 
1918 1 220 2 4% 9 
S 20/6 21 45/13 1 22120 0 © 
0 
. | 217 N 0 al 


- wars > + „ — — * 
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An Inſpectional Table, reducing Brick work 
of any Thickneſs, to the Standard Thick- 
neſs of one Brick and Half. 


1 1 2 Brick: 3 brick 132 Bricks | 4 Bricks | 
1 Quarter RF. Y FIN ©. F [Re ©. F. K. ©. F. 
aQurter (DDE SEE ES 

Quarter | © * 
3 o 3:224]1 o of 1 045] 1 122 
2 J r LSD ws... RAS. OE. 
N 41 ＋——— — —— 
tz I 2 45 2 o of 2 1 22 2 2 45 
2 | 2 
C 
| 2 s ds o 07 o n 0 0 
* ——— . ——m — . — — 
46 2 45 80 o o| 9 1 22/0 2 45 
3 JJ 8 » 22j10 o 0 2 451 122 
3 ſ%½ o dd o 14 o gf16 © o 
= 177 2 45114 o of16 1 22|[18 2. 45 
gi 1 2216 o 'o[18 2 45/21 1 22 
S 9s © cis o 'ofz1 o 424 o o 
85 10016 2 45/26 o 23 1 22126 0 45 
© 1118 1 222 0 275 2 45[29 1 22 
| ii © Dit4- © 0128 BE 65 ng 0 
& 13]21 2 44% © 030 I 21134 2 45 
| & 1% 3 1 22128 o 32 2 45137 1 22 
3 145 0 eojz> o 9/3 » oſao o o 

| & tc 2 4562 © 0137 1 2242 2 45 

j S 15128 12234 O of39 2 45}45 1 22 

| S 18jzo © cjz6 o 04: © of o 0 

| Z x9]z1 2 4508 o 0.44 1 22% 2 47 

| & 20:3 122/42 © 046 2 453 1 * 

f \ 21135 o olgz © 0 49 o ole o 
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An Inſpectional Table, Reducing Brick. 
work of any Thickneſs to the Standard 
Thickneſs of one Brick and Half, | 


1 Quarter 
2 Quarter 


3 Quarter 


ls oed — 4 i 


10 


Rods contained upon the Superficial Meaſure of the Wall. 


| p - Bricks 


O 0 010 300. 


O 0 0 


O0 9 00 0 030 
0 00 0 30 0 


O 0 30 


| a © 
ww 
0 0 
loooloodco 
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I. Pray explain this Table to me. 

P. In the head of the Table is plated the 
"Thicknefs of the Wall' in Bricks and half 
Bricks from half a Brick in thickneſs to ſix 
Bricks thick : In the firſt Column is placed 
the number of Rods, contained in any Wall, 
from of a Rod to 21 Rod, and againſt thoſe 
numbers, in the other Columns, ſtands the 
quantity of Brickwork in Rods, Quarters 
and Feet, as the Wall contains, at any of 
thoſe Thickneſſes at the Head of the Table; 
a few Examples will make it plain. 


EXAMPLE I. 


Suppoſe a Wall upon the Superficies con- 
tain Teb Rod, and its Thickneſs be Three 
Bricks and Half; how many Rod is in that 
Wall at the _—_— Thitkneſs of one 
Bricka ? 

Find 10 Rod in the firſt Column, and 
under 3 Bricks at the Head of the Ta- 
ble, in the Angle of Meeting is 23, 1, 22. 
which is 23 Rod, 1 Quarter and 22 Feet, 
which is the true quantity required at the 
Standard Thickneſs of 1. Brick thick. 


And 
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And in the like manner by the Table 
you may find, that if the Superficial Con- 
tent of a Wall be 15 Rod; if that Wall be 
in Thickneſs ' 7. 4. 


% 


1 „ 

x. Brick, it 10: 0: 0 

12 | will con- IS: o: 0 

2 | tain being 20 : 0: 6 

23 reduced to) 25: 0:01. | 

3 "the Stand- 30: o: 1 — 
zz | ard Thick * 3 0 . 

4 j neſs of one 40: 0: 0 

45 | Brick and 45: O: © 

5 E | ;o 200 


EX A.M Fr L RB 
If mall be 4 Bricks * thick, and contain 
upon the Superficies 20 Rod, how many 


Ro1 of Brickwork is in that Wall at the 


Standard Thickneſs. 


Find 20 in the firſt Column, and under 45 


Bricks ſtands 60 r. oO 4. oo f. which is 60 


Rod, oo Quarters, oo Feet, the Content 


requird, and in like manner if a Wall 
Brick r. FE. p 


8 2 (2) 8) 
3 8 32068852 28 0 
” 83252 2888 26 72 45 
Sc ) 059 )EFBEC7TO 0 00 


EXAM- 
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E X AMP L E III. 

There is a Wall whoſe Superficies mea. 
ſures 12 Rod 3 Quarters, and is 4 Brick 
chick, how many Rod of Work is in that 
Sl - Wall at Stenaard Thickneſs. r. 4. f. 
12 


12 Rod at 4 Bricks thick is 32: 0 
3 Quarters at 4 Brick is — O2: © : 


8 


O 
0 


So that the Wall Contains—34 0 


— 2 


EXAMPLE IV. 


The Superficial Content of a Wall is 10 
Rod, and 9 Bricks thick, how many Rod 
of Work, is in that Wall? 

Becauſe the Table do not extend to 9 £ 
Bricks at the Head, therefore take it at 
at twice. | 

10 Rod at; Brick thick is 33: 1: 22 

10 Rod at 4. Brick thick i is — 30 : © : 00 


— 
— 


10 Rods at 9; Brick thick i 18-63 * I : 22 


And thus much for the Uſe of Us Tables. 


5 I ſhall 
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I ſhall now proceed to demonſtrate unto 
you the Proportions, that all ſorts of Rooms 
in a Building ought to bear one to another, 
inregard to their length, breadth, and height, 
as alſo of Gates, Doors, Windows, Chim- 


neys, Stairs and Stair-Caſes, and then con- 
clude for the preſent. 


Of GALLERIES. 1x 

M. What Proportion ſhould the * of a Gal- 
lery have to its breadth ? 

P. Not leſs than five times its breadth, iy 
nor more than eight. | 

M. What height ought Galleries to have? 

P. Their height ought to be equal to their 
breadth. | F 
M. What is the beſt Aſpect for Galleries i fo J 
P. The North, becauſe its light is beſt ' 
for Paintings, &c. which they are gene- 
rally adorn'd with. 4 


M. I it not poſſible to make Galleries too narrow 
or too wide? 


P. Ves, and therefore their breadth ſhould 
never be leſs than ſixteen Feet, nor to ex- 
ceed twenty four Feet. | 


Of 


WE. 


S 
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M. What is to be obſerved in the Proportion of 


Halls ? 
P. That their length be not leſs than 


twice their breadth, 1 nor to exceed three 
times. 

M. Of what height 4 Halls be ? 

P. If their Ceilings are flat, their height 
may be two Thirds of their breadth, and if 
the Ceiling be arched, the height may be 

« Of its breadth. 


Of CHAMBERS. 


| MM. What Situation is beſt * Chambers of 
Delight ? 

P. The Eaſt, provided that any other 
hath not a better Proſpect. 

M. What Proportion ** a good Lodging- 
Chamber to have ? 

P. That its lenghth be never more than 
its breadth and half breadth, nor lels 
than the breadth its ſelf, vig. _ exaQtly 
ſquare. | 

M. Of What height ought Chambers to le? 

P. The height of Chambers of the firſt 


10 5 Story, 


tl 
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Story, not leſs than ; of their breadth, the 
ſecond Story 45 of the firſt, and the third 
Story Fon the ſecond. 


INNER DOORS 


M. Of what . may A be made in large | 
Buildings? 
P. Doors in large Buildings muſt be al- 


ways in proportion to the place wherein 
they ſtand, their breadth muſt not be leſs 
than three Feet, nor more than ſix Feet, 
and their height always equal (At leaſt) to 
double their breadth, or two Diameters ; 
Inner-Doors in ſmall Buildings muſt never 
be leſs than two Feet and half in breadth and 
in height ſix Feet. 


Of WINDOWS 


M. What are the principal Things to be eljery 4 | 
in Windows ? 
P. Firſt, Their Magnitude. 


Secondly, Their Number ; And, 
Thirdly, The bigneſs of the Room, that 
they are to enlighten ; for its poſſible to 
make Rooms as well too light, as too dark. 
8 2 The 
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The height of Windows of the firſt Story, 
may be two Diameters, and where neceſſary, 
two Diameters and 2, 3, or'*. The height 
of Windows in the ſecond and third Storics 


to be in the ſame Proportion as that of 
Chambers, | 


Of rhe akin: i D OORS 
and WINDOWS. 


Firſt, Let all the Doors (if poſſible) be 
placed right oppoſite againſt one another, 
{o that a clear View may be had throughout 
the whole Houle, which is both graceful and 
convenient. 

Secondly, Place your Windows in ſuch 
order that thoſe on the right of the Door 
be equal to thoſe on the left, and thoſe in the 
Stories above, to be ditectly over thoſe be- 
low. 

| Thirdly, Tis * great Service as well as 
Ornament, to turn Arches over Doors and 
Windows, to diſcharge the Weight as lies 
oyer them. 

Laſtly, Suffer not n to be placed 
too near the Angles of a Building, but leave 

rang | a 


he 
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the Coyn as large as may be with Conve- 


niency, tor thoſe Coyns are the very Neryes 


and Support of the whole Building. 


Of CHIMNEYS. 


The ſeveral ſorts of Chimneys, are thoſe 
of the Hall, the Parlour, .the Se the 
Study, and Kitchen. 

Firſt, Hall Chimneys, ought to be in the 
clear between Jaum, and Jaum, 6 or 7 
Feet, and in large Buildings 8 Feet. The 
height of the Mantle-trec to be about 
Feet, and the Projecture of the Jaums a- 
bout 2 Feet 9 Inches, or 3 Feet. 

Secondly, Parlour or Chamber Chimneys, | 
not to exceed ſix Feet between Jaum and 
Jaum, their height to be about 4 Feet or 4 
Feet and half, and Projecture about 2 Feet or 
nn 

Thirdly, Chimneys in Studies, Oc. their 
breadth to be Feet at moſt, height 4 Feet, 
and depth of the Jaums 2 Feet. 
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Of the FUNNELS of 
CHIMNEYS. 


The Funnels of Chimneys muſt be car- 
ried through the Roof at leaſt 5 or 6 Feet, 
| Otherwiſe the Wind will repulſe the Smoak. 
Funnels of Chimneys ſhould not be too wide 
nor too narrow, if too wide, the Wind will 
drive back the Smoak, and if too narrow, 
the Smoak is repulſed by the Wind and beat- 
en back alſo. Therefore great Chimneys 
may be made about 14 or 15 Inches Square, 
and for Chamber Chimneys, Cc. about 
x Foot ſquare, or ſcarce ſo much. 


Of STAIR-CASES. 


Great carc ought to be taken in the place- 
ing of the Stair-Caſe of any Building, but 
commonly the Stairs are placed in the _ 
Wing or middle of the Front. 


To every Stair-Caſc, are required hve 
Openings. 


Firſt, 
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- Firſt, The Door leading to them. 


Secondly, The Window or Windows 25 
gives Light to them, And 


Thirdly, Their Landing. RE. 


Firſt, The Door leading to a Stair- Caſe, 
ſhould be ſo placed that moſt of the Build- 


ing may be ſeen before you come at the 


Stairs, and in ſuch a manper, that it may 
be eaſy for any Perſon to find out. 

Sccondly, For the Windows, if there is 
but one, it mult be placed in the middle of 
the Stair-Caſe, that thereby the whole may 
be enlightned; but if more than one Win- 
dow, place one in each Story. | 


Thirdly, The Landing of Stairs, ſhould 


be large and ſpacious for the convenient En- 
trance into the Rooms ; In a word, Stair- 
Caſes, ſhould be ſpacious, light, and eaſy 
in aſcent, The height of large Steps, 


muſt never be leſs than 6 Inches, nor 


more than 7 Inches and half. 

The breadth of Steps ſhould be never 
leſs than 10 Inches, nor more than 15 Inches. 
In making of Stair-Cafes this Rule ſhould 
be obſerved, that the number of Steps at 

| every 


” | 
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every Landing be odd, and not even, for 
thereby, when you begin to aſcend with 
your right Foot firſt (as all Perſons gene- 


rally do) you will end with the ſame Foot 
alſo. FRE” 


p. Theſe ſeveral Inſtructions which you 


have ſo Kindly deliver'd, obliges me to be 
careful in obſerving of the ſame; and 
as you have been ſo very communica- 
tive to me, in the ſeveral parts hereof, 
whereby I am greatly improved ; I hope 
you'l excuſe me if I ſhould trouble you 
with ſome few other Queſtions, relating to 
this beautiful Science, of Architecture. 

M. Sir, Tis my greateſt Pleaſure to ablige all 
Lovers of Art, and am never more pleaſed than 
when I can be of ſervice to ſuch as your ſelf, who 
naturally delight in the Beauties of true Propor- 
tions ? 


P. Sir, I am very much obliged to you 
for the ſame. And as you are pleaſed to 
give me that Liberty, pray inform me 
what Arts in general J ought to be well 
qualified with, ſo as to be a complete Ar- 
chitect. 


M. Beſides 
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M. Beſides the Proportions that I have here de- 
monſtrated, which you ' are now wel acquainted 
with, and what ought to be firſt read, and well 
under tod by every young Student; there are many 
others, of very great Uſe and Beauty, that abſolutely 
depend "upon Arithmetick, Geometry, Plain 
Trigonometry, Cc. which I will demonſtrate to 
you in thoſe other Lectures hereafter, when you 
have well conſidered of what I have already deliver d. 
Fr before I can proceed to their Demonſtrations 
J muſt be certain, that you are well qualified 
herein. Aud when ever you meet with auy part that 
at firſt reading appears any thing difficult, paſs it 
over, and proceed to the next, and ſo on till you 
have gone through the ſeveral Operations, at leaſt 
fix times, during which all thoſe Parts that at firſt 
View appeared difficult, will become familiar and 
ea. 
P. I thank you, Sir, and will truly ob- 
ſerve your Advice, but before you depart, 
pray inform me where I can be furniſhed 
with proper Inſtruments for my Purpoſes, 
and what they are. 

M. Tbe moſt exact, and reaſonable Mathe- 
matical Inſtrument Maker, that I can recommend 
you to, is the ingenious Mr, Benjamin Scot, at 
the Mariner and Globe, againſt Exerer-Change 


in the Strand, London. 
And 


x 
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And the Inſtruments proper for your Purpoſe. are, 
firſt, a complete Caſe, conſiſting of two pair of 
Compaſſes, of which tne Pair muſt be made with 
its Legs to ſcreu out, at ſuch Times when you deſire 


to deſcribe. an Arch or Circle (with another Print) 
either of Black-lead or Ink. \ 

A Drawing-Pen, with a Protratling. Pin 
therein, a Plain Scale, with divers Scales of equal 
Parts and Chords, a Pretracter, aud Sector. ' 

Secondly, 4 Drawiag Table, and Tea Square, 
with good Paper, Inky Black-lead and Camel- 
Hair Pencili. 

Thirdly, Two or Three Ia ger pair of Compaſſes, 
than thoſe of the Ciſe, aud a Parallel Ruler. 

P. And are thoſe fully ſufficient for the 
Execution of my whole Studics? _ 

M. No, but for your firſt ſetting out, they are 


ſufficient. 


P. Pray, what may the other Inſtruments 
be called, and to what Uſe arc he ap- 


ply'd. „ 
N. The «ther Ioſtronens are hoc that you will 


0 


and Surveying of Buildings, as. the plain Table, 
Tbeodolite, Levels, &c. and if your Genius leads 
you to the Pleaſure and Study of Dialling, you muſt 
then be furniſhed with the beſt kinds of | Quadrant, 
_ as Sutton, Ganters, &C. uni ver ſal Ring-Dial, 

| C large 
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large Sectors, Globes, &c. and eſpccially Mr. Scot*s, 
neu Mathematical Inſtrument, which ſolves by In- 
ſpeftion, all kinds of Queſtions relating to Num- 
bers, Sines and Tangents, as well as all the moſt 
uſeful Parts of Aſtronomy, as the Sun's Amplitude, 
Declination, right Aſcenſion, Riſing and Setting, 
Place in the Zodiack, Equation of Time, &c. to 
every Day in the Tear for ever, But before you 
attempt the Study of theſe laſt and moſt noble 
Parts; ſee that you are firſt well acquainted with 
the Principles here laid down, which I hope to 
find at my Return from Abroad, when I will then 
proceed to the Demonſtrations of other Lectures, as 
they ought to be read by every one, who are firſt ac- 
quainted with the Beauties of thoſe Proportions, that 
are contained in the preceeding Lectures hereof. 
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